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Mission  Bus  Zones 
To  Be  Blitzed 

Plans  Call  for  Eliminating 
Half  of  Business  District  Stops 

by  Andrew  L.  Solow 


Battle  Lines  Drawn 
In  Bioscience  Fight 

by  Victor  Miller 


In  order  to  mitigate  bus  overcrowding 
and  low  bus  travel  speed  on  Mission  Street,  the 
S.F.  Municipal  Railway  (Muni)  is  planning  to 
replace  all  of  the  40  foot  buses  on  the  14  and 
49  Mission  lines  with  60  foot  long  articulated 
buses.  With  a “load  factor”  (passengers  per 
seat)  of  1.6  and  a speed  as  slow  as  3 miles  per 
hour  during  peak  periods,  the  14  and  the  49 
lines  are  the  most  overcrowded  lines  in  the  city. 
On  Thursday,  September  2,  a community 
meeting  was  held  at  New  College  to  discuss  the 


introduction  of  articulated  buses,  the  elimina- 
tion of  four  bus  stops  (at  15th,  19,  21st  and 
23rd  streets)  and  the  installation  of  "bus  bulbs" 
at  even-numbered  intersections  on  Mission 
Street,  from  14th  through  24th.  Currently,  the 
14  and  49  Mission  buses  stop  at  every  intersec- 
tion on  Mission  except  17th  and  25th  Streets. 

According  to  Muni  Transit  Planner  Dun- 
can Watry,  Muni  has  formulated  a tentative 
two-phase  plan  for  the  implementation  of  this 
project.  During  the  first  phase,  the  60-foot 
buses  would  be  introduced,  and  the  four 
remaining  odd-numbered  stops  between  14th 
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A plan  to  reconfigure  large  parts  of 
the  Northeast  Mission  Industrial  Zone  (the 
NEMIZ),  by  rezoning  a 25-square  block  area 
for  exclusive  use  by  bioscience  industries,  has 
produced  a storm  of  community  opposition. 
Critics  of  the  proposed  Bioscience  Special  Use 
District  say  its  implementation  could  mean  the 
displacement  of  400  Mission  businesses  and 
over  9,000  residents,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  1,500 
local  jobs.  The  plan’s  chief  architects,  Sydney 
Unobskey,  president  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  and  Kent  Sims,  recently-ap- 
pointed Deputy  Director  of  the  Redevelop- 
ment Agency,  say  it  will  revive  San  Francisco’s 
declining  economy.  (For  an  analysis  of  the 
Bioscience  plan,  see  “The  Plan  to  Bulldoze  the 
Mission”  on  page  six.) 

Community  activists,  who  worked  with  the 
Department  of  City  Planning  for  over  two 
years  on  a mixed-use  plan  for  the  same  area, 
were  outraged  when  their  proposals  were 
supressed  by  the  Department  and  replaced  by 
the  Bioscience  plan.  Further  confusion  en- 
sued when  the  Planning  Department  released 
an  “Industrial  Special  Use  District  Plan”  and 
told  community  members  it  was  the  plan  they 
had  helped  create.  Nobody  recognized  it  as 
their  own  work,  and  at  press  time,  the  Depart- 
ment had  agreed  to  release  the  real  com- 
munity plan,  along  with  the  other  two,  at  a 
September  3rd  Planning  Commission  meet- 
ing. 

This  flurry  of  activity  is  being  fueled  by  the 
strong  possibility  that  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Francisco  (UCSF)  will  choose  the 
NEMIZ  as  a major  expansion  site.  Unobskey 
and  Sims  contend  that  rezoning  the  area  “bios- 
cience-friendly” is  necessary  to  keep  UCSF  — 
which,  with  14,000  jobs,  is  the  City’s  second 
largest  employer  — from  relocating  outside 
San  Francisco.  UCSF  Chancellor  Bruce 
Spaulding  has  already  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  community  mixed-use  plan,  which 


obskey  and  Sims  maintain  UCSF  is  only  a part 
of  the  “total  package.”  Once  UCSF  moves  in, 
according  to  their  theory,  it  will  act  as  a mag- 
net, drawing  in  any  number  of  bioscience  busi- 
nesses. 

But  Unobskey’s  bumptiousness  and  Sims’ 
tendency  to  offend  almost  everyone  may 
doom  their  scheme  from  the  outset.  Fred 
Dorey,  president  of  the  Oakland-based  Bios- 
cience Center,  told  the  News,  “There  is  no 
reason  San  Francisco  can’t  be  a bioscience 
center,  but  you  should  understand  that  these 
companies  have  a long  road  from  basic  re- 
search to  a product.  They  cannot  take  the  time 
or  the  energy  to  deal  with  fighting  zoning  and 
the  political  process.” 

Unobskey,  who  last  month  told  proponets 
of  the  mixed-use  plan,  “People  do  not  have 
power  in  these  matters;  they  have  given  that 
power  to  their  elected  officials,”  and  Sims,  who 
once  told  a group  of  business  leaders,  “You’ve 
got  to  lift  your  leg  to  pee  with  the  big  dogs," 
seem  to  be  masters  of  the  self-inflicted  wound. 
The  posibility  of  either  of  them  not  provoking 
broad-based  opposition  seems  remote. 

Last  month,  Sims,  in  one  of  his  first  acts  as 
RDA  Deputy  Director,  recommended  that 
the  Agency  declare  the  NEMIZ  a “redevelop- 
ment project  area,”  in  order  to  better  promote 
the  Bioscience  plan.  RDA  Commissioners 
responded  by  forbidding  Sims  from  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  NEMIZ.  The  Com- 
missioners had  fought  Sims’  tranfer  from  the 
Mayor’s  Office  of  Economic  Development, 
but  they  were  eventually  pressured  into  taking 
him  on  by  Jordan’s  chief  of  staff,  Jim  Lazarus. 
On  August  3 1st,  Commissioner  Sonia  Bolanos 
resigned  in  “disgust”  at  Sims’  “reckless 
schemes  for  the  Mission  District  and 
academic-economic  crap”. 

While  Sims  was  floundering  around  at  the 
RDA  Unobskey  and  Lou  Blazej,  Director  of 
Planning,  met  with  members  of  the  Mayor’s 
Mission  Task  Force.  They  were  hoping  to  get 
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10  AM  - 6 PM 
MONDAY  - SATURDAY 


HARRINGTON  BROS. 

Furnishings  & Moving 


599  VALENCIA  (at  17th) 
86 1 -7300 


WE  BUY  & SELL  WE  MOVE  ALL  HOME 

OLD  & LIKE  NEW  & ANTIQUE  AND  OFFICE  FURNITURE 

EVERYTHING  FOR  HOME  ANI)  EQUIPMENT 
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AVAILABLE  IN  STEEL  TOE 


All  leather,  brass  eyelets 
oil  resistant  lug  soles 
REGULAR  $59.00 
SALE  $39.90 


STEEL  TOE, 
all  leather  oil  resistant  sole, 
full  leather  linings 


REGULAR  $54.90 
SALE  $ 29.90 


|l/2  SOLES  & HEELS*: 

(almost  a new  shoe!!) 
WOMEN'S  $10.90 

regularly  $26.90 

_ MEN  S $23.90 

regularly  $29.90 
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BYE  BYE  BELL  BAZAAR 


JACK  AND  RIVA  BRODER  HAVE  CLOSED  UP  SHOP 


X he  Mission’s  oldest  and  largest 
stationery  store  has  closed.  To  this  long-time 
resident  of  the  neighborhood  around  16th 
Street,  the  closing  of  Bell  Bazaar  means  more 
than  just  the  inconvenience  of  losing  a 
stationery  store  and  post  office  only  two  blocks 
from  home.  Though  that  is  hard  enough  for  a 
non-car-owner,  my  feeling  upon  hearing  the 
news  was  a profound  sense  of  loss  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  impending  closure  of  a store.  It 
felt  like  a metaphor  for  the  end  of  an  era,  the 
last  remaining  link,  for  me,  with  the  old  neigh- 
borhood as  I knew  it  and  the  feeling  of  com- 
munity that  existed  when  I first  came  to  live 
here  17  years  ago. 

I recently  spoke  with  Jack  Broder,  the 
owner  of  Bell  Bazaar,  to  find  out  why  the  store 
was  closing,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion he  told  me  the  history  of  Bell  Bazaar. 

The  store  was  originally  named  Bell 
Bazaar  when  it  first  opened  in  1908  as  either  a 


furniture  or  hardware  store.  In  1928  it  was 
sold  to  Al  Brodofsky,  who  for  the  next  46  years 
sold  stationery,  gifts  and  toys.  In  1974  Jack 
bought  the  store  from  Al,  but  the  latter  con- 
tinued to  work  there  until  he  was  88.  Al’s  sister 
(coincidentally  named  Belle),  who  was  two 
years  younger  than  him,  also  worked  there  as 
a bookkeeper  until  she  was  86. 

In  1981  Jack  had  the  store  completely 
modernized  because  it  had  hardly  changed 
since  its  1908  beginnings.  Business  boomed 
and  the  post  office,  which  had  been  there  since 
the  store  opened,  continued  to  bring  in  a 
steady  stream  of  customers.  The  employee 
count  rose  to  10,  which  included  Jack’s  wife 
Riva  and  their  son  Michael,  who  became  the 
manager. 

Daisy  Mullins  and  her  brother-in-law 
Miguel  both  worked  in  the  store  for  the  last  15 
years,  and  since  I’ve  stopped  there  frequently 
for  the  last  17  years,  I’ve  gotten  to  know  Daisy 
pretty  well.  She  married  Chuck,  who  went  to 


work  in  the  store  five  years  ago,  and  they  live 
in  the  neighborhood  with  their  toddler  Jessica. 
Daisy’s  mom  lives  near  Rainbow  Grocery,  so  I 
often  bump  into  them  en  route.  I hope  I’ll 
continue  to  do  so. 

Daisy  and  Miguel  now  both  have  the  unen- 
viable task  of  finding  new  jobs  in  a recession. 
Chuck  was  laid  off  about  a year  ago,  and 
Daisy’s  hours  were  cut  back  — the  first  out- 
ward sign  that  the  business  was  in  trouble.  As 
a result,  they  lost  their  apartment,  but  Chuck 
has  since  found  work  and  they  have  a new  one. 
Daisy  feels  confident  she’ll  find  work  also.  Jack 
and  Riva  will  take  a vacation  and  think  about 
what  to  do  next.  Jack  says  he  doesn’t  want  the 
responsibility  of  being  an  employer  again,  but 
he’ll  miss  the  customers  and  neighborhood 
he’s  come  to  know  so  well  over  the  years.  Riva 
says  she’s  ready  for  a change. 

When  I told  people  that  Bell  Bazaar  was 
closing,  along  with  being  upset,  everyone 
naturally  wanted  to  know  why.  When  I asked 
Jack  the  question,  he  told  me  there  were 


various  reasons.  What  he  sees  as  the 
deterioration  of  the  neighborhood  has  caused 
many  people  to  stay  away.  “They  read  in  the 
paper  about  muggings  and  killings  and  don’t 
want  to  come  here,”  he  said.  Even  business  to 
the  post  office  has  dropped  off  for  the  same 
reason. 

Walgreens  had  an  impact,  as  well  as  the 
recession,  but  the  final  blow  was  a rent  in- 
crease. 

And  so  yet  another  family  business  bites 
the  dust  and  will  be  sadly  missed.  Bye  bye  Bell 
Bazaar. 


I called  the  post  office  to  ask  what  their 
relocation  plans  were,  and  a spokesperson  told 
me  they  had  no  plans  to  relocate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; however,  a card  mailed  to  some  Mis- 
sion postal  customers  said:  “We  are  now 
actively  seeking  a new  location  within  the  im- 
mediate area.” 

Clare  Knight 


Get  a Job  in  Auto  Repair 

TRAINING  IN  AUTOMECHANICS 

16  and  17  year  old  teens 

GET  SCHOOL  CREDIT  AND  $30  ALLOWANCE  WEEKLY 
Orientation:  Sept.  9 4:00pm  and  6:00pm 
at  YOUTH  FOR  SERVICE 
25  - 14th  Street  • San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

621-5555 

Classes  begin  Sept.  13 

PARENTS  WELCOME 


- M' 

wmI 

LEATHER  DESIGNER 

REPAIRS  AND  ALTERATIONS 
CUSTOM  TAILORING  TO  FIT  YOU 

VESTS  • JACKETS  • PANTS  • SKIRTS  and  much  more 

Professional,  Reliable  and  Quality  Service 
for  MEN  and  WOMEN 


Servicio  Completo  de  Reparacion  de  Zapatos 
Complete  Shoe  Repair  Service 

• Zipper  Repair  - Reparacion  de  Zipperes 

• Hand  Bags  - Bolsas  de  Mano 

• Small  Pouches  - Valijines 

• Shoe  Soles  - Suelas  de  Zapatos 

• Heels  - Tacones 

• Color  Change  - Cambios  de  Color 

• Cowboy  Boots  - Botas  Vaqueras 

Professional,  quality,  reliable  service, 

Best  prices  in  the  Mission. 

• 

Servicio  Profesional,  confiable  y de 
calidad  con  los  mejores  precios  de  la  Misidn. 


3128  - 16TH  STREET  • SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94103 

* 

Gus  Campos  - General  Manager 


* JACKET  SALE 


864-7712 
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These  are  challenging  times  for  City  Hall  — 
spiraling  costs,  service  cuts  and  a widening 
budget  gap. 


Does  the  City  Charter  — the  document  that  lays 
the  framework  tor  our  city  government  — allow  San 
Francisco  to  meet  these  challenges?  Is  the 
61 -year-old  City  Charter  a blueprint  for  good 
government  or  an  anchor  for  inefficiency? 


City  Government. 

costs  and  improve  the  administration  of  city 
employee  benefits  and  worker  health  and  safety 
rules. 


Voters  will  have  the  opportunity  to  consider 
reforming  the  charter  this  November.  Of  the  28 
local  measures  on  the  ballot,  17  are  related  to 
charter  reform.  Included  among  these  17  charter 
reform  proposals  on  the  November  ballot  are 
Propositions  L,  M and  N. 

PropnsilinnL- 

Deparlmenl  nl  Human  Resources 

San  Francisco  currently  has  26,000  employees  but 
no  single,  centralized  human  resources  department. 
Some  say  this  leads  to  inefficiency  and  poor 
coordination  of  services  for  workers. 

Proposition  L,  proposed  by  Supervisor  Barbara 
Kaufman,  is  designed  to  consolidate  and  streamline 
the  City’s  personnel  operation.  Prop.  L proposes  to 
merge  the  Civil  Service  Department,  the  Mayor's 
Office  of  Employee  Relations  and  several  other 
employment-related  city  functions  into  a single 
Department  of  Human  Resources. 

This  consolidation  is  intended  to  help  the  City 
reduce  its  skyrocketing  workman's  compensation 


I’rnpnsiliiin  M - 

llepartnifnl  lit  I'liblirTranspiirlalinn 

The  Municipal  Railway  is  an  important  service. 
However,  some  feel  it  is  strangling  itself  with 
bureaucratic  inefficiency  so  that  public  transit 
suffers. 

Proposition  M,  proposed  by  Supervisor  Carole 
Migden,  is  designed  to  reorganize  Muni  to  make 
management  more  directly  accountable  to  the 
public  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  City  to  cut 
transit  service  or  increase  fares. 

Prop.  M would  place  Muni  under  the  scrutiny  of  a 
Transportation  Commission  comprised  of  transit 
experts  and  Muni  riders.  Under  Prop.  M,  if  the 
buses  aren't  running  on  time,  the  Director  of 
Transportation  will  be  held  accountable. 

Prupi)$ilion\- 
Charler  Review  Mandate 

Proposition  N,  proposed  by  Supervisor  Sue 
Bierman,  calls  for  a review  of  the  City  Charter  for 


the  purpose  of  restructuring  city  government  to 
make  it  more  efficient  and  responsive. 

Prop.  N would  hold  the  City's  highest  elected  and 
appointed  officials  responsible  for  identifying 
additional  charter  reform  measures  to  be  placed  on 
the  November  1994  ballot.  Under  Prop.  N,  the 
Mayor,  the  Chief  Administrative  Officer  and  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  must  submit 
charter  reform  proposals  to  the  full  Board  for  review 
and  public  hearings. 

Proposition  N would  be  implemented  through  the 
creation  of  an  advisory  committee  of  neighborhood, 
civic,  labor  and  business  leaders  to  help  develop  a 
new  charter  for  city  government. 

On  November  2,  San  Francisco's  voters  have  an 
important  decision  to  make  about  how  our  city  is 
managed. 

CHARTER  REFORM  IS  AM 
IMPORTAMT  ISSUE-STUDY  IT. 


J I 0 B S 


Members  of  the  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Neighborhood  Newspaper  Association 

Marina  Times;  New  Bayvicw;  New  Fillmore;  North  Beach  Now;  Polk 
Street  Expreis;  Richmond  Review;  Sunset  Beacon;  Tenderloin  Times;  West 
of  Twin  Peaks  Observer 


San  Francisco  Council  of  District  Merchants 

A Coalition  of  32  Neighborhood  Merchants  Associations 
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Unobskcyand  company's  principal  reasons  for 
creating  a “ Bioscience  Special  Use  District" 
is  their  clai  that  the  NEMIZ  is  an  economic 
ghost  town,  it  is  strange  to  see  the  same  offi- 
cials throw  roadblocks  into  the  path  of  a major 
investor. 

Others  deny  the  ghost  town  analysis  and 
point  out  that  the  NEMIZ  is  the  site  of  an 
expanding  live\work  movement.  One  such  is 
Judy  West,  executive,  director  of  the  Madrina 
Group,  an  arts-live\work  developer.  She  calls 
the  movement  “an  economically  viable  and 
environmentally  sound  use  of  urban  industrial 
areas.”  But  Unobskey’s  obsession  with 
preserving  the  NEMIZ  for  bioscience  has  in- 
stituted a de  facto  moratorium  on  live\work 
projects  in  the  NEMIZ,  West  and  others 
believe.  Live\work  developers,  such  as  Fred 
Snyder  (see  New  Mission  News,  August  1993), 
have  been  told  by  Planning  Department  staff 
that  their  projects  will  not  be  considered  until 
the  bioscicnce  issue  is  resolved. 

In  a full-page  ad  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  (August  11th)  the  San  Francisco 
Arts  Democratic  Club  issued  an  “artists  alert” 
warning:  The  Planning  Commission  was 
reviewing  a live\work  project  at  16th  and  De- 
Haro  and  was  about  to  effectively  revoke  the 
City’s  model  live\work  protections,  which  ar- 
tists and  City  planners  had  spent  years  working 
out.  The  De  Haro  project  is  still  up  in  the  air, 
but  the  Bioscience  plan  would  severely  limit  or 
prohibit  live\work  spaces  in  the  NEMIZ. 
Another  constituency  offended. 


A final  aspect  of  the  Bioscience  plan,  sure 
to  rankle  environmentalists,  is  the  “blanket 
environmental  impact  report"  (E1R).  This 
idea,  first  suggested  by  Sims  before  he  was 
muzzled,  involves  only  one  initial  environmen- 
tal analysis  of  these  industries’  impact  on  the 
NEMIZ.  Individual  firms  coming  into  the 
area  later  would  not  be  required  to  file  reports 
about  their  particular  operations.  (Since  most 
environmental  laws  are  state  or  federal  acts, 
this  concept  is  of  questionable  legality  at  best.) 

All  in  all,  what  we’ve  got  here  is  a heavy- 
handed  attempt  to  rush  an  enormous  develop- 
ment project  through,  with  as  little  of  the 
public  review  process  as  can  be  gotten  away 
with,  and  a growing  number  of  people  who  are 
mad  as  hell  about  it.  In  other  words,  all  the 
elements  necessary  for  a classic  San  Francisco 
power  struggle.  The  amount  of  ill-will  the 
Agnos  administration  engendered  through  ar- 
rogance and  abrasiveness  has  been  more  than 
equalled  by  the  Jordan  administration  through 
ineptitude  and  and  incompetence  . 

'Ilie  Community  Planning  Committee  will 
hold  its  next  public  meeting  on  September  9 at 
10:00  am.  at  BRAVA  for  Women  in  the  Arts, 
2180  Bryant  St. 

On  Thursday  September  16  at  10:00  am. 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  Housing  and  Land- 
Use  Committee  will  meet  at  Room  228  City 
Hall  to  discuss  NEMIZ. 


BIOSCIENCE 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  ONE 
a quick  rubber-stamp  endorsement  of  the 
Bioscience  plan  but  were  told  that  the  Task 
Force  would  take  “a  couple  of  weeks,”  to  look 
the  conflicting  plans,  hold  a community  meet- 
ing and  make  a decision  by  the  begining  of 
October.  The  Taskforce  will  be  holding  an 
open  forum  on  the  NEMIZ  issues  on  Wednes- 
day September  8 at  7:00  pm.  at  the  Mission 
Playground  Recreation  Center  and  a second 
meeting,  to  which  Kent  Sims  is  invited,  on 
Thursday,  September  16  at  the  St.  Luke’s 
Hospital  Administrative  Conference  Room. 

Unobskey,  at  his  meeting  with  the  advo- 
cates of  the  mixed-use  plan  (who  are  calling 
themselves  the  Community  Planning  Commit- 
tee) got  into  a heated  exchange  with  housing 
activist  Rene  Cazanave,  who  told  Unobskey, 


“Your  plans  don’t  offer  shit  for  housing.” 
When  Unobskey  told  the  group,  “The  mayor 
and  the  supervisors  will  make  these  decisions,” 
Caznave  retorted  “We’ve  identified  the  votes 
on  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  you  don’t 
have  them.”  Unobskey,  nevertheless,  seems 
undeterred. 

A key  piece  of  real  estate  in  his  scheme  is 
the  empty  Best  Foods  building  at  Mariposa 
and  Bryant.  When  rumors  circulated  that  this 
site  was  being  bought  by  a non-bioscience 
developer,  Unobskey  took  the  unusual  step  of 
getting  word  to  the  potential  purchaser  that 
he,  Sidney  Unobskey,  president  of  the  Plan- 
ning Commission,  would  prefer  that  the 
property  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  Un- 
obskey vision. 

Knowing  that  your  multi-million  dollar 
project  offends  the  official  that  would  be  most 
influential  in  moving  it  along  is,  in  many  cases, 
going  to  be  a deal-breaker.  Since  one  of  the 
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BUS  BLITZ 
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and  24th  streets  would  be  eliminated,  to 
prevent  the  net  loss  of  any  street  parking. 

Articulated  buses  will  provide  a 50%  in- 
crease in  passenger  capacity  with  no  increase 
in  the  number  of  buses  or  drivers.  However, 
because  they  are  20  feet  longer  than  the  stand- 
ard coaches  now  in  use,  they  will  require  140- 
foot  bus  slops  instead  of  the  75-foot  stops  now 
in  use.  When  and  if  “bus  bulbs”  (120  feet 
long)  are  installed  at  the  even-numbered  inter- 
sections, they  will  take  up  roughly  the  same 
space  currently  reserved  for  bus  stops. 

According  to  Watry,  if  both  phases  of  the 
plan  are  implemented,  the  advantages  will  be: 
increased  line  speed,  increased  loading  and 
unloading  speed,  easier  boarding  for  seniors, 
and  a reduction  in  traffic  accidents  associated 
with  buses  entering  and  exiting  bus  stops. 

Watry  further  claimed  that  the  primary 
disadvantage  would  be  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  stops,  “Given  the  current  pattern 
of  stop  usage,  assuming  that  every  person  who 
currently  stops  at  an  odd  numbered  street  will 
have  to  walk  an  extra  block,  less  than  25%  of 
the  riders  would  be  impacted". 

The  primary  cost  of  phase  one  will  be  ap- 
proximately $2,200  to  repaint  the  bus  zones. 
Bus  shelters  at  odd-numbered  streets  would 
be  removed  by  Gannett  Shelter  Corporation 
at  Gannett’s  expense.  The  City  has  a contract 
with  Gannett,  which  includes  the  relocation 
and/or  replacement  of  several  shelters  annual- 
ly free  of  charge. 

During  the  second  phase,  120-foot  long 
“bus  bulbs”  would  be  installed  at  all  of  the  even 
numbered  streets  from  14th  through  24th 
Streets.  Building  the  bulbs  would  cost  at  least 
$2  million.  Muni  has  applied  for  a federal 


grant  of  approximately  $2  million  to  build  the 
bulbs  on  Mission  Street.  Some  small  amount 

of  matciiing  funds  from  the  City  would  be 
required.  The  matching  funds  would  come 
out  of  the  Prop  B Transportation  Capital  Im- 
provement Fund.  No  money  from  the  City 
General  Fund  would  be  required.  If  ap- 
proved, the  money  will  be  available  in  fiscal 
year  1994-95. 

According  to  Watry,  Muni  will  revise  its 
proposal  to  reflect  public  input,  then  send  a 
letter  to  the  Department  of  Parking  and  Traf- 
fic (DPT)  Engineering  Section  for  evaluation. 
This  will  then  go  to  the  Interdepartmental 
Staff  Committee  On  Traffic’and  Transporta- 
tion (Iscot),  which  is  comprised  of  all  City 
departments  concerned  with  streets  and 
sidewalks.  After  Iscot,  the  issue  will  be  heard 
at  a regular  Friday  morning  DPT  Directors 
Hearing  in  October.  Public  comment  will  be 
allowed.  After  the  DPT  Directorshearing,  the 
item  will  be  placed  on  the  consent  calendar  of 
the  Parking  and  Traffic  Commission,  where 
public  comment  will  also  be  allowed. 

If  the  phase  one  plan  is  approved  by  the 
Commission,  DPT  will  issue  an  order  and  the 
changes  will  be  implemented.  The  minimal 
amount  of  funds  required  does  not  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors  because 
the  money  will  come  out  of  Muni’s  regular 
operating  budget. 

The  approval  process  for  the  bulbs  would 
be  the  same  as  for  the  phase  one  approval 
process,  plus  two  hearings  before  the  S.F. 
Board  of  Supervisors  legislation  and  two  hear- 
ings before  the  Planning  Commission. 

Anyone  with  questions  or  comments 
should  contact  Muni  Transit  Planner  Duncan 
Watry  at  923-6100  or  write  to  him,  c/o  Mum, 
949  Presidio  Avenue,  Room  204,  S.F.,  CA 
94115 
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MISSION 

INSIDER 


BY  LISA  HAMBURGER 


THE PLAN TO 

BULLDOZE  THE 
NEMIZ 

The  City  Planning  Department’s  proposal 
to  establish  a Bioscience  Special  Use  District 
in  the  Northeast  Mission  Industrial  Zone 
(NEMIZ)  will  lead  to  massive  job  lass  by  Mis- 
sion District  residents,  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  a nascent  business  community,  and  waste 
millions  of  dollars. 

The  Bioscience  Plan  was  formulated  by  an 
elitist  crew  of  administration  appointees,  who 
have  publicly  stated  that  community  par- 
ticipation must  be  subverted  for  the  City’s 
good. 

The  Bioscience  plan  undermines  the 
work  of  community  residents,  who  had  pre- 
viously delineated  a comprehensive  industrial 
protection  and  mixed-use  plan  to  help  the  bud- 
ding businesses  in  the  area.  (See  July’s  Mis- 
sion Insider  and  August’s  NMN.) 

In  addition  to  this  grievous  infringement 
on  neighborhood  self-  determination,  the 
Bioscience  Plan’s  lack  of  technical  integrity 
should  also  be  understood. 

The  basic  premise  is  that  by  establishing  6 
million  sq.ft,  of  bioscience  space  (50  city 
blocks,  plus  increasing  height  limits  to  80  feet 
North  of  16th  Street),  the  City  may  convince 
the  University  of  California  at  San  Francisco 
to  do  a major  expansion  in  the  NEMIZ , which 
may  serve  as  an  “magnet”  for  related  bios- 
cience companies.  As  stated  by  the  Bioscience 
Plan,  “if  properly  marketed,  they  [UCSF] 
could  anchor  a major  new  concentration  of 
biomedical  activity  which  could  employ  Mis- 


THE  PLOTTERS 


Who  are  the  architects  of  this  ill-conceived 
scheme?  The  group  figurehead  is  Kent  Sims, 
previously  with  the  Mayor’s  Office  of 
Economic  Planning  and  Development  and 
now  employed  by  the  SF  Redevelopment 
Agency  (RDA).  The  major  proponent  within 
the  Planning  Department  is  Sydney  Unobskey, 
the  president  of  the  Planning  Commission.  In 
a recent  report  to  the  Redevelopment  Com- 
mission, Sims  characterized  thase  involved  in 
developing  the  community  plan  as  “threaten- 
ing to  prevent  UCSF  expansion  in  the 
NEMIZ.”  An  utterly  false  statement  in  light 
that  UCSF  is  an  active  participant  in  the  com- 
munity planning  committee.  UCSFs  expan- 
sion and  that  of  bioscience  spin-offs  are 
accommodated  in  the  community  plan,  and 
UCSF  has  expressed  its  agreement  with  the 
community  plan. 

Both  Sims  and  Unboskey,  not  so  coinci- 
dently,  are  on  the  Strategic  Planning  Commit- 
tee to  determine  the  future  of  the 
Redevelopment  Agency  (RDA). 

In  the  RDA  Strategic  Plan,  the  NEMIZ  is 
identified  as  a potential  redevelopment  project 
area. 

Meanwhile  Sims  and  Unobskey’s  state- 
ments and  ensuing  discussions  by  the  RDA 
Strategic  Planning  Committee  and  before  the 
RDA  Commission  have  occurred  without  the 
presence  and  participation  of  the  area’s  busi- 
nesses, residents  and  property  owners.  Ul- 
timately, the  proposed  Bioscience  plan  is  not 
purely  a “proposal”. 

Ironically,  the  RDA  Strategic  Plan  states 

that  “projects  can  only  occur  if  there  is  exten- 
sive citizen  participation  resulting  in  consensus 
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sion  and  other  residents...” 

First  of  all  UCSFs  decision  to  stay  in  SF  is 
not  related  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bioscience 
Plan.  In  fact,  in  a letter  to  the  Planning 
Department’s  Executive  Director  Lu  Blazej, 
UCSF  states,  “Although  we  appreciate  the  in- 
tent of  the  [bioscience]  plan,  we  would  like  to 
make  clear  that  UCSF  supports  the  initial  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  (community  planmngj 
committee  and  a process  in  which  the  NEMIZ 
community  can  participate  in  the  development 
of  the  plan.” 

Moreover,  UCSF  has  not  decided  where 
it  wants  to  expand  and  potential  development 
sites  include  other  areas  of  the  SF,  as  well  as 
other  Cities. 

Secondly,  the  “magnet  theory”  suggest 
that  if  UCSF  comes,  the  rest  will  follow.  In  the 
last  2 years,  only  5 bioscience  oriented  firms 
opened  in  SF.  According  to  the  Bay  Area 
Bioscience  Center  in  Oakland,  SF  is  not  one  of 
the  areas  that  bioscience  sees  as  a destination; 
companies  prefer  it  “where  rents  are  cheaper 
and  the  quality  of  life  better.”  The  rate  of 
start-ups  has  decreased  since  the  80’s  and  in- 
vestment has  come  to  a halt  due  mainly  to 
Health  Care  Reform.  Bioscience  firms  need 
more  than  just  a potential  property  near 
UCSF,  they  need  speedy  processing  of  per- 
mits, building  and  health  inspectors  who  un- 
derstand the  bioscience  industry,  cheap  rent 
and  nearby  housing  for  its  employees. 

The  final  part  of  the  “magnet  theory”  sug- 
gests the  possibility  of  jobs  for  Mission  resi- 
dents. Nothing  can  be  more  untrue,  since 
most  bioscience  jobs  are  technical  and  profes- 
sional in  nature  and  will  not  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  industrial  jobs  which  do  meet  the 
demands  of  the  current  labor  pool. 

Nowhere  in  the  Bioscience  Plan  is  there 
any  indication  of  the  factors  which  would  sup- 
port the  UCSF  “magnet  theory”  for  attracting 
bioscience  firms  and,  thus,  jobs.  Particularly 
distressing  is  the  implication  that  the  area  is 
largely  depressed.  Obviously  absent  from 
both  reports  is  a description  of  the  existing  uses 
and  business  synergy  occurring  in  the  NEMIZ. 
For  instance,  there  are  400  firms,  largely  light 
industrial  and  commercial  in  character,  which 
employ  7,562  workers,  including  almost  1,500 
Mission  District  residents.  There  are  3,155 
residential  units  with  almost  10,000  residents, 
as  well  as  200  live/work  units  and  over  20 
galleries  and  performance  spaces. 


to  proceed  with  such  projects.”  However,  any 
further  developments  in  the  NEMIZ  which 
are  not  consistent  with  the  Bioscience  Plan  are 
being  derailed. 


MORATORIUM 


It  has  been  learned  that  Unobskey  con- 
tacted the  real  estate  broker  of  the  Best  Foods 
site  and  told  the  broker  that  he  envisioned  a 
biotech  development  on  the  site,  implying  that 
anything  else  was  a bad  idea.  This  is  how  an 
unauthorized  moratorium  starts. 

The  Bioscience  Plan  and  City  ad- 
ministrators have,  without  any  legal  authority, 
imposed  a moratorium  in  the  NEMIZ,  and 
created  the  conditions  for  uncertainty,  fluctua- 
tion in  property  values  and  speculation. 

Sims,  Unobskey,  and  the  RDA  have 
predetermined  the  fate  of  the  NEMIZ,  it  will 
become  stagnant,  preventing  existing  market 
forces  from  continuing  the  development  of  the 
area.  Their  strategy  will  buy  them  time,  since 
they  cannot  currently  substantiate  the  “mag- 
net theory”  or  even  establish  that  UCSFwould 
locate  its  laboratories  in  the  NEMIZ 

These  are  the  abhorrent  conditions  under 
which  Redevelopment  Agency  operated  in  the 
past — where  neighborhoods  were  bulldozed 
under  a misguided  pretext  of  revitalizing  an 
area,  which  actually  remained  vacant  and  un- 
derutilized for  several  years. 

The  misconceptions  about  the  NEMIZ 
have  to  be  dispelled  and  a community 
presence  has  to  be  established  before  the  Plan- 
ning and  Redevelopment  Commissions  to  un- 
derscore  the  importance  of  community 
participation  in  any  revitalization  of  the 
NEMIZ,  as  mandated  by  law. 
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FESTIVAL  DE  LAS  AMERICAS 


By  Janclle  Schwartz 

You  can  listen  to  salsa,  dance  the 
Quebradita,  nibble  on  Mexican  tamales,  learn 
why  some  people  say  “nc  ’ to  buying  table 
grapes,  browse  through  a variety  of  Latin 
American  artifacts  or  take  it  all  in  from  an 
outdoor  cafe,  when  the  “24th  Street  Festival 
de  las  Americas”  returns  to  celebrate  in  the 
Mission,  Sunday,  September  19th. 

This  event  was  founded  fifteen  years  ago 
by  the  24th  Street  Merchants  Association, 
whose  aim  is  to  enhance  commerce  oppor- 
tunities and  to  make  24th  Street  a vibrant  and 
successful  corridor  in  San  Francisco.  While 
this  year’s  festival  honors  particularly  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Chile  and 
Brazil,  all  Latin  American  countries  are  recog- 
nized. 

The  Mission  Economic  Cultural  Associa- 
tion (MECA)  plays  a large  role  in  organizing 
the  festival.  President  of  MECA’s  Board  of 
Directors,  Patricia  Aguayo,  who  was  born  and 
raised  in  the  Mission,  points  out  that  the  Mis- 
sion district  is  often  negatively  portrayed  by 
major  media,  which  emphasize  the  crime  rate 
or  large  numbers  of  homeless  people.  While 
not  ignoring  the  problems  that  exist  in  the  area, 
Ms.  Aguayo  wants  to  focus  on  the  positive 
aspects  of  this  predominantly  Latin  com- 
munity. 

Beyond  promoting  the  area’s  cultural 
diversity,  the  organizers  this  year  are  con- 
cerned with  providing  a welcoming  atmos- 
phere, in  which  families  and  people  from 
outside  of  the  Mission  can  feel  secure  and 
comfortable.  “People  shouldn’t  feel 
frightened  to  come  to  the  Mission.  MECA  is 
doing  a tremendous  job  at  providing  a safe 
environment  for  families  to  enjoy  the  ’24th 
Street  Festival  de  las  Americas,  by  doubling 
the  security  this  year,”  says  Aguayo.  One  of 
the  primary  concerns  of  security  will  be  to 
maintain  an  alcohol-free  environment. 

The  “24th  Street  Festival  de  las  Americas” 
has  a more  intimate  atmosphere  than  the  other 
two  major  annual  Latin  celebrations,  “Cinco 
de  Mayo"  and  “Carnival".  It  runs  on  24th 
Street  from  Mission  to  Hampshire,  eight 
blocks  packed  with  a multitude  of  events.  This 


year’s  celebration  will  cater  to  the  family,  with 
the  block  at  24th  Street  and  Bryant  set  aside 
for  children.  There,  kids  can  learn  how  to 
make  pinatas  and  masks,  play  games,  win 
prizes,  partake  in  face  painting  and  participate 
in  a lotteria. 

Music  will  start  at  11:00  a.m.,  with  three 
stages  of  ongoing  entertainment.  There  will 
be  a variety  of  styles,  from  mariachi  to  salsa  to 
jazz,  including  headliner  percussionist  Poncho 
Sanchez.  There  will  be  music  from  Cuba  and 
various  Central  American  countries  as  well  as 
hip-hop.  Although  not  compulsory,  all  are  in- 
vited to  dance. 

The  ambiance  will  be  like  that  of  a festival 
in  Latin  America,  with  rows  and  rows  of  booths 
providingan  abundance  of  articles  to  buy,  such 
as  ethnic  tee-shirts,  pottery,  sombreros,  paper 
flowers,  jewelry  and  various  cultural  artifacts. 

The  festival  provides  restaurants  with  the 
opportunity  to  showcase  diverse,  good-quality 
inexpensive  food.  The  palate  is  sure  to  be 
tempted  by  dishes  such  as  pupusas,  ceviche, 
“aguas  naturales”  and  every  type  of  taco  im- 
aginable. The  festival  this  year  will  feature  a 
unique  set-up:  There  will  be  fewer  food 
booths,  while  many  restaurants  and  taquerias 
will  extend  their  restaurants  outdoors  to  give 
24th  Street  an  outdoor  cafe  look. 

Many  of  24th  Street’s  merchants  see  the 
event  as  a way  to  both  alleviate  some  of  their 
economic  hardships,  by  bringing  attention  to 
their  businesses,  and  support  the  community 
through  enjoyable  means.  Pastor  John  Isaacs 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  which  runs  a homeless 
center,  will  have  two  booths  selling  Mexican 
and  Central  American  food.  He  says,  “I  feel 
people  today  are  experiencing  a spiritual 
hunger,  and  St.  Peter’s  Church  wants  to  do 
what  it  can  to  further  its  involvement  in  the 
community.”  The  church  is  located  at  24th 
and  Florida,  and  while  you  are  there  you  can 
enjoy  its  mural  painted  by  Salvadoran  Isaias 
Mata  entitled,  “500  Years  of  Resistance.” 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  festival  is  to  honor 
the  legacy  left  by  Cesar  Chavez,  founder  and 
leader  of  United  Farm  Workers.  UFW  mem- 
bers will  have  three  booths  and  provide  infor- 
mation about  pesticides,  table  grapes  and  the 
ongoing  struggle  of  migrant  workers.  A tradi- 
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tional  altar  will  be  erected  in  memory  of  Cesar 
Chavez,  as  a symbol  of  his  lifelong  devotion  to 
non-violence  and  the  betterment  of  migrant 
workers.  Everyone  is  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate by  placing  flowers,  candles  and  other 
appropriate  items  around  the  altar  and  watch 
it  become  more  beautiful  as  the  day  progres- 
ses. 

The  "24th  Street  Festival  de  las  Americas,” 
allows  for  a day  of  enjoyment  and  appreciation 


for  what  the  many  cultures  here  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  to  offer.  Says  Aguayo,  “This  festival 
is  a representation  of  our  cultural  pride.  With 
the  resurgence  of  racism  today  in  the  United 
States,  Latinos  do  not  need  this  kind  of  show- 
case of  their  culture  only  for  themselves.  The 
whole  country  needs  an  event  like  this  in  order 
to  place  value  on  the  contribution  Latinos  have 
made  and  will  continue  to  make  for  this 
country.” 
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A FEW  MODEST  PROPOSALS  FOR 

SHELTERING  CRIMINALS 


by  Editor  -in-  Exile  Bryan  Doohan 

T he  more  recent  modest  proposals  for 
the  Mission  have  centered  on  economic 
development,  but  merely  preserving  what  we 
have,  let  alone  upgrading  the  neighborhood,  is 
impossible  in  the  present  climate  of  gang-  and 
drug-related  fear.  Nobody  wants  to  set  up 
shop  in  a combat  zone,  and  nobody  believes 
that  our  expensive  police,  courts,  jails  and 
tough-talking  talking  heads  will  be  there  when 
we  need  them.  Resignation  is  one  response, 
flight  another,  vigilante  action  yet  another. 

These  modest  proposals  are,  therefore, 
somewhat  tarnished  compared  to  their 
predecessors,  because  they  assume  a measure 
of  governmental  sanity.  Nonetheless,  they  can 
be  realized  (if  through  an  admittedly  tortuous 
process)  and  are  included  because,  if  the  Mis- 
sion cannot  fix  its  crime  problem,  the  problem 
will  certainly  fix  the  Mission. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  regular 
readers  of  the  News  that  the  Mission  is  being 
stiffed  by  virtually  every  element  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Its  police  station  has 
the  highest  ratio  of  calls  to  officers,  its  equip- 
ment is  breaking  down,  and  the  travesty  of 
rotating  brass  has  left  much  of  the  rank-and 
-file  interested  only  in  serving  out  their  time 
and  collecting  their  pensions.  Aggressive 
patrols  shepherd  bums  and  criminals  out  of 
wealthy  neighborhoods  into  the  Mission,  the- 
Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market;  parole 
boards  dump  thousands  of  ex-convicts  with  no 
skills  or  prospects  onto  our  streets;  politically- 
connected  NIMBYs  prevent  even  relatively 
innocuous  projects,  like  AIDS  hospices  and 
battered  women's  shelters,  from  being  con- 
structed in  the  two-thirds  of  the  City  where 
people  own  their  homes  and  walk  the  streets  at 
night. 

The  war  on  crime  has  been  reduced  to  a 
Keystone  farce,  where  the  cops  chase  crooks 
from  Dolores  Park  to  24th  Street  to  Mission 
Playground  to  Mission  Street  to  the  projects, 
back  to  Dolores  Park  ...  and  on  and  on, 
depending  on  which  block  club  or  merchants 
association  happens  to  be  screaming  the 


loudest  at  the  moment.  Opportunists  call  for 
simple  solutions  that  usually  involve  rounding 
up  “undesirables”  and  then  complain  about 
the  money  needed  to  process  and  confine 
them.  Politicians  curry  favor  from  voters  by 
passing  new  laws  which  make  more  criminals, 
so,  despite  a binge  on  jail  construction  that  has 
all  but  bankrupted  the  state,  robbers  and 
rapists  are  released  due  to  lack  of  space  and 
given  one-way  tickets ...  to  16th  Street. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  understand  the 
economic  transformation  described  above 
without  also  gaining  insight  into  the  criminal 
justice  system  as  it  stands.  Decent  societies  (or 
those  that  wish  to  appear  so)  do  not  pursue 
policies  that  dump  millions  of  their  citizens 
onto  the  scrap  heap  while  denying  education  to 
their  children.  But  when  the  short-term  inter- 
ests of  the  ruling  class  dictate  just  such  policies, 
any  society  can  wriggle  off  the  hook  by  produc- 
ing evidence  that  those  affected  are  victims  of 
their  own  defects  instead  of  a fundamental 
unfairness  in  the  system;  i.e.,  it  is  not  America 
that  has  gone  wrong,  it’s  the  Americans. 

Vast  new  industries  have  arisen  to  identify, 
manipulate,  contain  and  dispose  of  defective 
Americans,  ranging  from  overt  entities  like 
police  and  prisons  to  subtler  institutions  like 
non-profit  housing  and  social  service  agencies, 
as  well  as  public  and  private  “arts”  grants  that 
employ  and  channel  potentially  disruptive  ele- 
ments of  the  middle  class. 

The  trade  in  guns  and  drugs  illustrates  this: 
the  government  facilitates  the  problem  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  manufacture,  sale  and 
transport  of  contraband,  while  passing  more 
and  harsher  laws  to  incarcerate  its  human 
surplus  at  younger  and  younger  ages  and/or 
looking  the  other  way,  so  long  as  they  kill  each 
other  off. 

A culture  of  violent  television  and  gangsta 
rap  music  marketed  by  corporate  con- 
glomerates; product-ID  advertising  that 
literally  urges  youth  to  kill  for  their  brand 
name;  omnipresent  metal  detectors,  private 
security,  and  walled  communities;  mal- 
functioning car  sirens  that  go  off  after  mid- 
night; scolding  billboards  and  public  service 


announcements;  voracious  for-profit 
“recovery”  and  12-step  programs;  talking 
heads  sponsored  by  think  tanks  nobody  seems 
to  know  or  care  about ...  all  of  these  and  more 
are  elements  by  which  the  dying  culture  ac- 
climates its  population  to  the  diminishing  fu- 
ture of  a national  security  state  and  prepares  it 
to  accept  extermination. 

Proposals 

One  of  the  more  annoying  aspects  of  the 
fight  against  crime  is  the  dialectic  between  so- 
called  conservatives,  who  believe  that  anti-so- 
cial actionsare  the  result  of  individual  decision- 
making, and  liberals,  who  tend  to  blame  the 
environment.  Because  each  side  is  roughly 


equal  and  has  arguments  to  back  up  its  posi- 
tion, nothing  gets  done.  To  address  both  view- 
points, here  are  two  proposals,  one  aimed  at 
the  behavior  of  criminal  drug  addicts  and 
derelicts,  the  other  at  the  Mission’s  physical 
environment. 

The  latter,  as  hinted  at  in  previous  News 
articles,  is  to  attack  the  two  or  three  dozen 
hotels  that  shelter  most  of  the  Mission’s  drug 
trade.  These  fleabags  are  also  so  often  cited  in 
the  annals  of  code  violations  that  they  could  be 
condemned,  even  without  the  sweeping  scythe 
of  the  historically  suspect  Redevelopment 
Agency.  But  condemnation  would  only  be  vi- 
able if  there  were  a commitment  to  apply  hous- 
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ing  funds  to  purchase  and  rehabilitate  these 
properties,  rather  than  pursue  their  owners 
through  the  interminable  labyrinth  of  code  en- 
forcement. 

A post-reform  dialogue  might  go  like  this: 
“Mr.  Patel,  your  building  with  831  code  viola- 
tions and  476  police  calls  in  the  past  12  months 
is  an  affront  to  human  dignity.  You  may 
choose  to  fight  this  condemnation  order  in 
court,  paying  an  attorney  of  your  choosing,  or 
you  may  accept  this  check  which  is  more  than 
the  building  is  worth.”  End  of  dialogue. 

Being  a Big  Government  approach,  which 
requires  Big  Money,  this  would  be  impossible 
if  one  looked  to  the  usual  sources  of  housing 
and  social  service  funds  doled  out  by  the 
Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  — which 
will  nuL  be  meaningfully  increased  in  the  near 
future,  owing  to  the  Federal  deficit.  For- 
tunately, those  who  trust  Big  Government  may 
enlist  the  aid  of  reputedly  Mission-friendly 
HUD  Secretary  Cisneros  and  his  soon-to-be 
assistant,  former  Supervisor  Roberta  Achten- 
berg.  HUD,  of  course,  is  broke  (as  are  mast 
other  Federal  departments),  but  all  of  them 
report  to  the  same  President  who  writes  the 
fat,  warm  and  glowing  Law  Enforcement 
budget,  which  is  spread  out  among  the  Justice 
Dept,  and  a few  lesser  agencies. 

So  maybe  Roberta  does  lunch  with  Attor- 
ney General  Reno  and  dialogue  #2  goes  some- 
thing like  this:  “Janet,  you’re  new,  you’re 
unproven,  you  want  to  do  something  to  stuff 
those  gropy-handed  Senators  and  impress 
people,  you’d  like  something  with  the  proper 
mix  of  firmness  and  compassion;  how  about  we 
set  aside  a little  smidgen  of  that  big,  fat  £d 
Meese  budget  for  what  we  call  Local  Crime 
Abatement  Initiatives?” 

Reno  says,  “why  not?”  and  everybody 
comes  out  smelling  like  pollution  at  the  fortune 
cookie  factory.  The  politicians  get  to  make 
speeches.  Mr.  Patel  gets  his  money  and  real- 
izes his  dream  of  buying  motels  in  the  Sierra. 
The  hotels  are  fumigated  and,  after  an  interval, 
reopened  as  clean,  decent  housing.  And  since 
the  same  thing  is  going  on  in  the  Tenderloin 
and  on  Sixth  Street,  the  displaced  criminals 
move  their  enterprises  to  Seacliff  or 
Hillsborough  where  the  pickings  are  better. 

Everybody  benefits.  You  see,  it’s  easy 
when  you  trust  the  government.  But  maybe 
you  don’t.  Or  maybe  the  government  isn’t 
really  deserving  of  trust.  Well,  no  matter. 
There’s  still  the  demand  side. 

The  incidence  of  gang-  and  drug-related 
crime  in  the  Mission  is  so  high  that  even  con- 
servatives are  promoting  legalization.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  will  not  occur,  for  repressive  drug 
laws  are  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  national 
surveillance  society  that  will  noi  disappear  no 
matter  who  is  in  the  White  House;  therefore, 
all  that  local  liberalization  will  do  is  concentrate 
more  of  the  problem  in  its  own  areas. 

What  we  need  is  the  proverbial  hooker 
with  the  heart  of  gold:  a fairly  sensible  law 
wrapped  in  two  corollaries  that  will  keep  the 
law  and  order  advocates  (as  opposed  to  the  law 
and  order  lobby  which,  comprised  of 
scoundrels,  deserves  everything  it  gets)  from 
losing  face. 

Instead  of  Big  Government,  as  above,  we 
use  Lmie  Government;  that  is,  government 
that  slides  by  on  little  cost,  maybe  even  shows 
a profit,  while  channeling  the  childish  pique 
and  slovenly  nature  of  the  governed  into  a laser 
with  which  to  melt  the  abominable  snowman 
of  institutional  lethargy.  Therefore,  the  first 
step  coequal  with  scrapping  the  dope  laws  is  to 
make  intoxication  during  the  commission  of  a 
crime  an  aggravating  circumstance  instead  of 
a mitigating  one,  as  it  is  in  all  cases  except  those 
relating  to  motor  vehicles. 

I mean  ...  how  often  have  pathological 
criminals  been  slapped  on  the  wrist  or  set  free 


because  they  were  under  the  influence  of 
something?  Ramon  Salcido  sniffs  cocaine  and 
slits  his  children’s  throats.  ("It  warn’t  me, 
Judge,  it  was  them  damn  drugs.")  Reagan 
cabinet  officials  attribute  charges  of  corrup- 
tion to  alcoholism;  a former  San  Francisco 
Supervisor  says  Twinkles  drove  him  to  kill. 
This  pernicious  whining  has  even  rocketed  to 
Russia,  where  (anarchists  take  note!)  the 
leader  of  the  failed  coup  against  Gorbachev 
pleaded  not  to  be  sent  to  Siberia  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  vodka,  not  he,  who  tried  to 
overthrow  the  government. 

Horseshil! 

Anyone  convicted  of  a crime  under  the 
influence  of  anything  (as  well  as  anyone  claim- 
ing to  have  "found  God”  after  arrest)  should 
be  immediately  and  unconditionally  given  the 
maximum,  plus  another  quarter  or  third  of  the 
sentence  on  top  of  it  just  because  ...  well,  just 
because  Don’t  worry  about  the  jails;  there’ll 
be  plenty  of  room  when  they  let  out  the  Dead- 
heads doing  15-25  years  for  possession  of  five 
hits  of  weak  acid  on  that  real  thick  blotter 
paper.  But  now  that  drugs  are  legal  (and,  of 
course,  heavily  taxed)  and  the  really  bad  guys 
are  in  prison,  what  do  we  do  about  petty 
nuisances,  like  the  wasters  and  urinaters  always 
hanging  around  BART  stations,  ? 

Well,  if  you’ve  ever  stayed  in  a roach-in- 
fested apartment  or  hotel  room,  you  know 
you’ve  got  four  choices:  1)  Move;  2)  Wait  for 
the  landlord  to  call  the  exterminator;  3)  Do  the 
job  yourself  with  your  own  money  and  lie  in 
bed  at  night  with  pyrethrin  convulsions,  or  4) 
Make  the  problem  dispose  of  itself.  How? 
Just  pul  a bowl  of  sweet  wine  on  the  floor,  with 
plenty  of  little  wood  or  cardboard  ramps,  for 
the  bugs  to  sniff,  drink,  fall  in  and  drown.  You 
will  wake  to  a clean,  peaceful  living  situation 
with  no  convulsions  ...  and  no  bugs. 

So  something  for  Little  Government  to  do 
(and  for  you  to  prompt  it  to  do)  is  to  set  up 
these  little  centers  in  out-of-the-way  places 
where  drunks  and  druggies  can  go  and  indulge 
their  vices  to  their  bloated  hearts’  content. 
Since  their  cost  of  living  is  comprised  largely  of 
alcohol  (which  is  mastly  taxes),  drugs  (mostly 
dealer  mark-ups  and  bribes)  and  rent  (which 
comes  in  behind  one  or  both  of  the  aforesaid), 
government  could  provide  this  service  well 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  smallest  welfare  or 
SSI  check. 

Such  a program  would  be  entirely  volun- 
tary; you  would  be  free  to  check  out  (although 
most  wouldn’t,  the  alternative  being  to  pay 
outside  prices  for  their  substances  of  choice). 
There  would  be  free  food  (of  at  least  the 
quality  of  rescue-mission  soup  or  hotdogs); 
plenty  of  junk  plywood  and  plastic  sheeting  for 
hovels  and  lean-tos;  a used  clothing  depot;  a 
student  doctor  to  tell  you,  “Well,  Ed,  you’d  live 
longer  if  you  weren't  so  drunk/stoned  all  the 
time”;  the  usual  assortment  of  penny-arcade 
evangelists  in  their  First  Amendment  booths 
and,  for  entertainment,  American  television. 
The  program  could  be  sold  to  liberals  as  a 
“sanctuary"  and  to  the  right  as  “a  goddam 
concentration  camp".  A life  to  live;  not  much 
of  one,  true,  but  a deadbeat’s  dream  compared 
to  the  streets  of  San  Francisco  — which  would 
also  be  notably  cleaner  and  clearer  for  the 
program’s  presence. 

Mast  significantly,  we  wouldn’t  have  to 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  War  on  Drugs,  or  even 
a truce,  if  such  centers  for  alcoholics  were 
opened  at  once.  Would  it  come  as  much  of  a 
surprise  if  a fair  number,  as  many  as  half,  of  the 
addict  population  traded  in  the  uncertainties 
of  street  life  in  search  of  Morpheus  for  the 
comfort  of  oblivion  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus? 
Not  bloody  likely!  Pick  up  your  telephone  now 
and  call  Governor  Wilson.  He’s  in  the  phone 
book  ...  I think ... 
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Shelter:  Devastation 


On  August  2,  a fire  that,  according  to 
the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  was 
deliberately  set  by  parties  unknown  burned 
down  Dolores  Street  Baptist  Church.  The  Fire 
Department  said  only  that  it  was  under  inves- 
tigation. They  gave  no  information  on 
suspects  or  leads. 

There  has  been  some  speculation  that  the 
church  and  its  community  center  were  the  vic- 
tims of  anti-immigrant  terrorism,  since  one  of 
its  key  services  was  a the  Dolores  Street  Shel- 
ter, which  housed  Latino  immigrants. 

The  church  and  rectory  buildings  were 
almost  completely  demolished.  They  lost  over 
$30,000  worth  of  equipment  and  thousands  of 
dollars  in  rent,  as  well  as  Social  Security  fund- 
ing for  the  shelter.  Due  to  the  age  of  the 
building,  insurance  will  only  cover  a fraction  of 
the  estimated  repair  casts. 

Less  damaged  were  adjoining  buildings, 
which  had  provided  office  and  meeting  space 
for  a more  than  40  other  community  groups, 
including:  Dignity/SF  (gay/lesbian  Catholics); 
Teatro  De  La  Esperanza,  a bilingual  Chicano 
theater  company,;  PHREADA,  a women’s 
HIV  clinic;  Manalive,  a bilingual  domestic 
violence  reduction  program;  and  several  12- 
step  groups.  With  the  exception  of  the 
church’s  pastor,  James  Lowder,  all  the  work  of 
housing  and  supporting  these  groups  has  been 
done  by  volunteers  from  the  congregation. 

Both  the  church  and  its  tenant  organiza- 
tions have  moved  to  temporary  office  space  in 
El  Centro  Del  Pueblo  on  Valencia  Street. 

"Our  first  priority  is  to  get  the  shelter  up 
and  running,"  said  Meredith  Behrens,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  for  the  Community  Cen- 
ter. “We  are  working  with  the  City  and  the 
building  inspector.  We  hope  to  get  it  going 
within  a month.  Next  will  be  the  offices  and  the 
Victorian  building.  We’re  also  getting  Hope 
House  back  on  track.”  Hope  House  is  a hous- 
ing/support program  for  people  with  AIDS. 

The  buildings  were  built  by  a Lutheran 
congregation  in  1904  and  survived  the  1906 
earthquake  and  fire.  In  1953,  they  were 
bought  by  the  First  Southern  Baptist  Church 
of  San  Francisco  and  their  name  was  changed 
to  the  Dolores  Street  Baptist  Church.  In  1988, 
the  church  formed  Dolores  Street  Community 
Services  (DSCS),  to  manage  the  property  and 
provide  services  to  the  Mission  and  Castro 
neighborhoods.  DSCS  currently  serves  ap- 
proximately 3,000  people  a week. 

“We  intend  to  build  a dynamic  community 
center,”  said  Lowder.  The  center  will  include 
a performance  space  and,  for  the  first  time,  will 
be  wheelchair-accessible. 

The  church  is  no  stranger  to  controversy  or 
crisis.  In  1987,  because  of  its  affirmation  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men,  the  national  head- 
quarters of  Southern  Baptist  churches  “disfel- 
lowshipped”  it  and  cancelled  all  funding.  Both 
the  Dolores  Street  Shelter  and  another  one  it 
operates,  at  24th  and  Alabama,  have  drawn 
opposition  from  neighbors.  Now  a neighbor’s 
appeal  of  the  building  permit  may  delay  further 
construction. 

Still,  some  voice  support.  Said  noted 
comic  book  artist  and  neighbor  Trina  Robbins, 
“These  were  the  good  guys  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. They  were  so  good  they  got  excom- 
municated. We  miss  them  dreadfully.” 

Meanwhile,  the  homeless  church  con- 
tinues to  settle  into  its  temporary  home,  with 
furniture  donated  by  contact  from  the  United 
Way  and  partitions  separating  its  tenant 
groups.  “It’s  going  slow,”  said  Behrens. 
“We’ve  boarded  up  the  building;  we’ll  be  talk- 
ing to  contractors.  We’re  just  trying  to  get  to 
normal,  which  is  difficult." 


DSBC  and  DSCS  are  temporarily  located 
at: 

474  Valencia,  Suite  160,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94103. 

Their  phone  numbers  remain  the  same: 

DSBC  (contact:  James  Lowder)  861- 

6251. 

DSCS  861-1434. 

A building  fund  has  been  established. 
Checks  may  be  made  out  to  DSBC  or  DSCS 
and  mailed  to  the  above  address. 

Lauren  Hirshson 
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Shelter:  Termination 


O n Saturday  night,  August  14th,  Slate 
Police  locked  the  doors  of  the  Transbay  Ter- 
minal, which  had  provided  an  informal  shelter 
for  over  300  homeless  people.  Those  no 
longer  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  Terminal  had  the 
depressing  option  of  either  bedding  down  in 
the  street  or  accepting  perilous  placement  in 
the  Cockroach  Gulag  of  residential  hotel 
rooms,  scrounged  up  at  the  last  minute  by  city 
officials.  Despite  plenty  of  advance  notice,  less 
than  half  the  number  of  rooms  needed  could 
be  found.  With  over  137,000  people  turned 
away  from  public  and  privately  run  shelters  in 
the  last  year,  the  street  and  the  Gulag  remain 
the  principal  alternatives  for  those  without 
shelter.  Life  in  most  of  these  hotels  is  filthy  and 
violent,  to  the  extent  that  many  of  the  home- 
less prefer  to  take  their  chances  on  the  street. 

It  has  been  over  a decade  since  then- 
Mayor  Diane  Feinstein  initiated  the  policy  of 
dumping  the  homeless  in  the  laps  of  profiteer- 
ing slumlords,  who  proceeded  to  bilk  the  tax- 
payers out  of  millions  of  dollars  in  one 
well-documented  scandal  after  another. 

There  have  been  studies,  panels,  conferen- 
ces, programs,  reports  and  even  “ A Plan  to 
F.nd  Homelessness  in  1990"  by  former  Mayor 
Art  Agnos. 

But  when  push  came  to  shove  at  the 
Transbay  Terminal,  the  woman  living  in  the 
toilet  stall  would  simply  find  another  place  to 
hide  or  be  thrown  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
thugs  who  run  the  Gulag.  Without  any  real 
solutions  to  homelessness,  the  city  is  depend- 
ent on  the  Gulag  system  and  consequently 
ignores  its  abusiveness. 

Rather  than  heed  the  advice  of  housing 
activists  to  humanize  living  conditions  in  the 
residential  hotels  (see  Robin  Snyderman's  ar- 
ticle on  the  following  page),  the  Jordan  ad- 
ministration has  concentrated  its  efforts  on 
fingerprinting  welfare  recipients  and  rousting 
beggars;  homelessness  is  seen  as  a crime  prob- 
lem, not  a housing  problem. 
As  police  intensify  efforts  to  remove  the  home- 
less from  the  downtown  and  tourist  areas  of 
the  city,  the  surrounding  neighborhoods,  espe- 
cially the  Mission  — which  has  60  residential 
hotels,  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  impact. 
Anyone  who  had  illusions  that  anything 
remotely  reasonable  or  humane  was  planned 
needs  only  to  look  at  the  Terminal  ousters  to 
see  that  both  the  homeless  and  the  city's 
programs  to  help  them  have  hit  rock  bottom. 

Victor  Miller 
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SHELTER:  SOLUTIONS 


by  Robin  Snyderman 


u, 


nless  the  timing  is  right  and  both 
parties  are  ready,  matchmaking  is  hopeless. 
The  City  can’t  simply  take  people  off  the 
streets  and  throw  them  in  rooms  with  rats  and 
roaches.  It’s  not  good  policy,  let  alone  good 
politics. 

The  difference  between  being  housed  and 
being  at  home  is  akin  to  the  difference  between 
being  used  and  being  useful.  With  both,  the  2 
distinguishing  feature  is  self-determination.  S 

Housing  advocates  have  urged  the  w 
Mayor’s  new  Homeless  Coordinator  to  under-  O 
stand  this.  Resolving  homelessness  is  nobody’s  m 
easy  political  victory.  Yes,  the  proper  use  of  ^ 
Single  Room  Occupancy  (SRO)  hotels  will  5 
mitigate  the  city’s  housing  and  homeless  crisis,  >* 
but  not  hastily.  Long  term  goals  cannot  be  ® 
achieved  without  short  term  endeavors.  H 
Didn’t  our  city  discover  this  after  the  hotline  § 
hotel  fiasco  of  the  1980s,  when  slumlords  be-  ia- 
came  wealthy  as  homeless  people  were  tossed, 
at  the  City’s  expense,  from  one  disrespectful 
environment  to  another? 

But  first  the  Vital  Statistics: 

More  shocking  than  the  plight  of  the  2000 
people  annually  sleeping  on  Mission  District 
streets  and  in  shelters  is  the  realization  that 
almost  2000  woefully  under-utilized  SRO 
units  are  spread  throughout  nearly  60  hotels  in 
the  same  area.  Citywide,  the  connection  is  also 
painfully  clear.  About  8,000  people  lack  shel- 
ter on  any  given  night,  but  because  of  the 
episodic  nature  of  homelessness — closer  to 
24,000  are  actually  homeless  annually.  San 
Francisco  has  19,000  SRO  units. 

So  why  do  these  hotels  suffer  high  vacancy 
rates  and  rapid  turn-over?  Because  people 
don’t  need  affordable  housing?  Hardly.  It’s 
because  of  mismanagement  and  dilapidation. 

As  daunting  as  the  number  of  people  who 
lack  adequate  shelter,  is  the  intolerance  of  a 
community  unable  to  respond.  The  despair 
and  crime  surrounding  mismanaged  hotels 
have  become  synonymous,  to  many  people, 


IN  THE  LAST  HOURS  THE  TRANSBAY  TERMINAL  SERVED  AS  ASHELTER  FOR 
THE  HOMELESS  ONE  HOMELESS  MAN  TRIED  TO  GET  A LITTLE  SLEEP  AS  AN 
ANOTHER  HAD  HIS  PLIGHT  INTENSELY  DOCUMENTED  . 


with  affordable  housing.  Worse  yet,  the 
homeless  people  intermittently  housed  in 
these  dangerous  rooms  are  the  ones  blamed  . 

Paying  slumlords  to  house  homeless 
people  is  not  the  solution.  The  City  tried  this 
once,  and  failed  miserably.  Let’s  not  repeat 
past  blunders. 

Few  SRO  staff  are  willing,  let  alone  able, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 
Their  frustration  results  in  abusive  and/or 
neglectful  behavior,  thus  perpetuating  the  in- 
stability of  the  communities  where  the  hotels 
are  located.  The  majority  are  employees  of 
for-profit  owners  who  have  been  in  the  hotel 
business  since  the  1950’s,  when  their  “clien- 
tele” primarily  comprised  a stable  mix  of  am- 
bitious immigrant  families  and  retired  seniors. 
SRO  tenants  have  changed  dramatically  to  be- 
coming our  city’s  most  vulnerable  and  volatile 
citizens, but  the  hotel  business  has  not  adapted. 
Some  see  increased  policing  as  the  only  solu- 
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tion  to  violence  in  our  neighborhoods , housing 
advocates  believe  healthy  neighborhoods  are 
inextricably  linked  to  appropriate  housing. 
Crime  rates  decrease  when  buildings  are 
upgraded,  managed  properly,  and  occupants, 
especially  those  at-risk  of  homelessness,  have 
access  to  services,  and  support. 

Isn’t  that  what  we  want?  Stigmas  and 
stereotypes  result  in  a lot  of  misconceptions 
about  homeless  people,  but  the  fact  is  that 
many  of  us  are  only  one  pay  check,  one  trauma 
away  from  being  homeless.  People  enter  shel- 
ters from  rental  situations  as  frequently  as  they 
do  from  the  streets.  The  educational/vocation- 
al demographics  of  homeless  people  are 
remarkably  similar  to  those  of  housed  people. 
A common  denominator  shared  by  all  home- 
less people  is  the  lack  of  a support  system.  Most 
homeless  people  started  with  limited  income, 
then  had  health  problems  or  was  laid  off  and 
finally  hadn’t  the  means  to  adapt.  Homeless- 
ness itself  then  causes  further  mental  and 
physical  deterioration. 

Do  you  know  how  many  times  individual- 
sin  this  city  are  turned  away  from  shelters  due 
to  a shortage  of  beds?  20,787  times  in  '90P9 1; 
81,789  in  W92;  and  137,198  in  ’92/’93.  We 
need  permanent  exits  to  homelessness.  We 
must  properly  utilize  residential  hotels. 


Step  1:  The  Residential  Hotel  Conversion 
Ordinance 

San  Francisco  can  be  proud  of  one  piece 
of  public  policy  on  this  subject:  The  Residential 
Hotel  Conversion  Ordinance.  It  was  born  out 
of  our  city’s  commitment  to  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  its  very  low-income  citizens.  It  recog- 
nizes that  not  all  residential  hotel  owners  are 
committed  to  serving  their  tenants,  and  re- 
quires those  who  convert  residential  hotels 
into  tourist  hotels  to  pay  into  the  Affordable 
Housing  Trust  Fund. 

This  Trust  enables  experienced  housing 
developers  to  focus  on  the  demanding  task  at 
hand,  and  create  stable  communities  for  the 
many  low-income  people  who,  without  con- 
centrated efforts,  will  be  homeless. 

Unfortunately,  efforts  are  underway  to 
repeal  this  legislation.  Housing  advocates 

have  recently  waged  two  successful  battles 


against  former  residential  hotel  owners  who 
want  to  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too,  i.e.  run 
a prosperous  tourist  hotel  and  not  pay  the 
mitigation  fee. 


Step  2:  Code  Enforcement 

Currently,  car  owners  who  park  illegally 
receive  more  attention  and  penalties  than 
building  owners  who  neglect  their  property 
and  their  tenants.  This  does  not  make  sense. 
Citations  are  an  effective  way  to  promptly  ad- 
dress noncompliance  — for  car  owners  and 
property  owners  alike. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  is  reviewing 
legislation  which  authorizes  inspectors  to  im- 
mediately cite  those  building  owners  whose 
properties  are  in  serious  violation  of  the  hous- 
ing code.  This  technique  has  proven  effective 
in  other  cities. 

Code  Enforcement  is  the  most  fundamen- 
tal aspect  of  building  management.  Don’t  be 
swayed  by  frustrated  hotel  owners  who  say 
their  tenants  are  “impossible",  the  source  of 
their  problems.  To  believe  this  dangerous  fal- 
lacy is  to  betray  the  concept  of  quality  low-cost 
housing. 


Step  3 : Landlord  Education 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  has  charged  the 
City  Attorney  to  work  with  non-profit  agencies 
and  develop  a Landlord  Education  Program 
specifically  for  hotel  owners  who  already 
house  welfare  recipients.  Agencies  with  exten- 
sive experience  in  property  management  and 
in  working  with  homeless  people  are  nearly 
finished  compiling  the  training  manual.  For- 
profit  landlords  have  offered  their  advice  on 
how  to  truly  reach  the  targeted  audience. 

Bridges  are  thus  being  established  be- 
tween the  for-profit  and  non-profit  sector,  in 
the  name  of  improving  housing  conditions  for 
homeless  people. 


Step  4:  Moving  In 

Many  hotels  exemplify  successful  col- 
laborations between  formerly  homeless  people 
and  management.  Such  housing  improves 
the  quality  of  life  not  only  for  the  tenants , but 
also  for  the  surrounding  neighborhood. 

But  again,  the  Mayor’s  Homeless  Coor- 
dinator seems  to  be  recommending  that  the 
City  repeat  the  Hotline  Hotel  Program  of  the 
1980s,  and  pay  any  slumlord  who’s  willing  to 
house  homeless  people.  We  know  this  won’t 
work. 

How  about  taking  a different  approach? 
Yes,  for-profit  landlords  need  financial  incen- 
tive to  better  serve  their  homeless  residents, 
but  such  incentive  doesn’t  need  to  be  in  the 
form  of  unaccountable  dollars.  They  already 
get  the  rent.  Why  not,  instead,  offer  technical 
support  via  property  management  and  support 
services?  Offer  that  technical  support  only  to 
those  hotel  owners  who  have  brought  their 
buildings  up  to  code  and  graduated  from  the 
landlord  education  program. 

Why  not  financially  support  the  work  of 
community-builders  and  service  providers 
and  allow  them  to  assist  for-profit  landlords 
gain  the  skills  and  serve  their  residents? 

If  this  works  out  then  then  a real  solution 
to  homlessnes  will  at  last  be  underway. 
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mission  broadsider 


by  andy  solow 


Paper  Boys  to  be  Fired 
by  S.F.  Newspaper 
Agency 

According  to  Andy  Cirkelis,  Secretary 
Treasurer  of  the  Newspaper  & Periodical 
Drivers  & Helpers  Local  #921,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Newspaper  Agency  (S.F.  Chronicle  & 
Examiner)  is  planning  id  permanently  lay  off 
920  youth  newspaper  carriers  age  12  to  16; 
370  before  Christmas  1993  and  550  more 
sometime  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Cirkelis  said  the  youth  carriers  are  the  first 
victims  in  a campaign  to  eliminate  virtually  all 
full  time  delivery  jobs  at  the  S.F.  Newspaper 
Agency  (SFNA).  Cirkelis  added  that  SFNA 
has  hired  nationally  known  union  busters  John 
Sias  and  James  Hale  and  King  & Balou,  Attor- 
neys at  Law  to  bust  Local  #921.  Cirkelis 
claims  that  Sias  & Hale  come  to  S.F.  from 
Capital  Cities  ABC  in  Kansas  City  and  have 
been  orchestrating  union  busting  activities 
against  newspaper  drivers  all  over  the  country 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  in  cities  including 
Texarcana  Texas,  Kansas  City  Missouri,  and 
Wilksborough  Pennsylvania.  Cirkelis  also  told 
the  News  that  Sias  & Hale  have  established  a 
long  term  working  relationship  with  King  and 
Balou,  Attorneys  at  Law,  one  of  the  most 
notorious  union  busting  law  firms  in  the 
country. 

When  asked  about  Sias,  Hale,  King  & 
Balou  and  the  impending  labor  dispute:  SFNA 
Employee  Relations  V.P.  Richard  Jordan  said: 
“I  don’t  believe  that  your  characterizations  of 
those  people  are  accurate.  We  have  had  25 


years  of  successful  operations  with  no  labor 
problems.  I am  really  puzzled  why  anyone 
would  make  these  kinds  of  malicious  com- 
ments”. SFNA  Marketing  V.P.  Alice  Hodge 
said:  “We  are  not  eliminating  950  youth  carrier 
positions;  we  only  have  917".  Then,  they  both 
hung  up. 

Under  the  current  system,  each  youth  car- 
rier delivers  roughly  100  papers  per  day. 
SFNA  wants  to  replace  the  youth  carriers  and 
the  Union  drivers  who  deliver  their 
newspapers  with  part  time  “independent  con- 
tractors” who  can  each  deliver  up  to  1,000 
papers  per  day. 

Eliminating  the  Union  drivers  and  their 
delivery  vehicles,  will  also  eliminate  the  cost  of 
their  health,  Unemployment  and  Workmens 
Compensation  insurance,  Social  Security  & 
Retirement  Benefits,  and  fuel,  maintenance, 
depreciation,  and  auto  insurance.  Non-union 
drivers  who  don’t  pay  income  tax,  who  can’t 
afford  car  insurance  or  proper  vehicle  main- 
tenance, and  who  receive  no  benefits  of  any 
kind,  will  be  the  result  of  this  scheme. 

“The  majority  of  rhe  youth  carriers  who 
deliver  the  Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  live  in 
the  Mission,  Tenderloin,  Western  Addition, 
Sunset,  and  the  Richmond.  They  come 
primarily  from  low  income,  minority,  single 
parent  families.  Many  of  their  parents  are 
recent  immigrants  so  poor  that  their  families 
live  in  one  room  and  sleep  on  the  floor.  The 
money  that  many  of  these  children  earn 
delivering  newspapers  goes  for  basic  family 
survival.  Most  of  the  others  save  their  money 
for  college  ” 

Entry  level  jobs  for  children,  particularly 
for  whom  English  is  a second  language  arc 
already  virtually  non-existent.  A further  in- 
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crease  in  unemployment,  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, truancy,  crime  and  jail  overcrowding  is  all 
that  can  come  from  this  morally  bankrupt  plot 
to  line  the  pockets  of  the  filthy  rich  newspaper 
owners,  the  same  greedy  pigs  who  just  doubled 
the  price  of  our  daily  papers. 

Cirkelis  concluded  by  saying  that  William 
Randolph  Hcarst  Jr.  and  Nan  Tucker  McEvoy 
are  ultimately  responsible.  “All  of  the  other 
people  are  just  hired  guns”  Cirkelis  said. 

The  dirty  little  war  against  the  children  has 
already  begun.  According  to  Cirkelis,  the 
Newspaper  Agency  recently  accused  two 
drivers  of  using  youth  carriers  to  distribute 
fliers  about  their  plight  to  their  subscribers. 
Supervisors  from  the  Newspaper  agency  then 
threatened  many  of  the  youth  carriers  with 
$1,500  in  parent  liability  if  any  subscribers  were 
lost  due  to  adverse  publicity. 

Alcohol  & the  ABC: 

Part  II 

Enforcement  of  California  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Control  (ABC)  rules  has  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill.  In  San  Francisco  and  San 
Mateo  counties,  there  currently  over  6,000  liq- 
uor licenses  supervised  by  just  one  field  inves- 
tigator. 

According  to  Mike  Tyrrell,  S.F.  District 
Administrator  for  the  ABC,  in  1971,  the  ABC 
had  310  “sworn"  investigators  in  the  State  of 
California.  At  present,  the  ABC  has  only  1 10 
‘‘sworn’’  investigators  for  the  entire  State. 
During  the  same  period,  the  number  of  liquor 
licenses  increased  by  at  least  50%. 

S.F.  ABC  Inspector  Everest  J.  Robillard, 
noted  that  basic  liquor  license  fees  have  not 
been  increased  since  1965  except  for  a one 
time  surcharge  of  $70  in  1992. 

Currently,  in  cities  with  a population  of 
40,000  or  over,  restaurants  and  bars  pay  $695 
per  year  for  their  “On-Sale  General  Eating 
Place. ...and  Public  Premises”  licenses  and 
markets  and  liquor  stores  pay  $5 1 6 per  year  for 
their  "Off-Sale  General  “ licenses.  This  means 
that  liquor  vendors  are  paying  less  than  $2.00 
per  day  for  their  licenses. 

Liquor  industry  lobbyists  backed  by  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  campaign  contributions  to 
our  Slate  Senators  and  Assemblymen  have 
obstructed  all  attempts  to  raise  California  liq- 
uor license  fees  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  following  is  a partial  list  of  corpora- 
tions and  other  entities  that  have  full  time 
lobbyists  and/or  attorneys  with  offices  in 
Sacramento  and  who  have  worked  on  behalf 
of  the  liquor  industry:  Anheuser  Busch,  Miller 
Brewing,  Coors  Brewing,  the  Wine  Institute, 
the  Family  Wine  Makers  Assoc.,  the  Small 
Beer  Manufacturers  Assoc.,  the  California 
Beer  &.  Wine  Wholesalers  Assoc.,  the  Wine  <& 
Spirits  Wholesalers  Assoc.,  the  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  USA  - Western  Region,  the 
California  Retailers  Assoc.,  Safeway,  Lucky, 
Belair,  Thrifty,  the  California  Grocers  Assoc., 
the  California  Restaurant  Assoc.,  the  Califor- 
nia Liquor  Dealers  Assoc.,  the  California 
Motel  Hotel  Assoc.,  Aco  Corp.,  and  South- 


land Corp.  (7-11) 

Tyrrell  said  it  would  cost  $10  million  to 
restore  the  2(H)  “sworn"  ABC  investigators 
that  have  been  eliminated  Statewide  during 
the  last  25  years  (17  from  S.F.  & San  Mateo 
counties).  He  also  stated  that  the  State  only 
gave  the  ABC  S23  million  to  operate  with  in 
fiscal  year  1992,  even  though  the  ABC  col- 
lected $38  million  in  liquor  license  fees  for  the 
same  period. 

In  1992,  the  Assembly  passed  AB432 
giving  the  ABC  “partial  special  fund  agency 
status”  and  granting  the  State  specific 
authority  to  divert  a portion  of  ABC  liquor 
license  fees  to  the  State  general  fund. 

If  liquor  license  fees  were  tripled  to  adjust 
for  inflation  since  1965  and  earmarked  specifi- 
cally for  enforcement,  the  State  would  then 
be  forced  to  restore  the  ABC  investigators  that 
have  been  laid  off  and  fully  enforce  the  laws 
associated  with  the  vending  of  alcohol. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  Liquor  Lobby,  this  idea  will  never 
get  off  the  ground  unless  political  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear  on  a State  wide  basis.  You 
can  help  by  calling  or  writing:  State  Senator 
Quentin  L.  Kopp  (952-5666),  363  El  Cammo 
Real,  Ste.  205,  SSF,  CA  94080;  Stale  Senator 
Milton  Marks  (474-0308),  71 1 Van  Ness  Avc., 
Ste.  310,  S.F.,  CA  94102;  Speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, Willie  L.  Brown  Jr.  (557-0784),  1388 
Sutter  St.,  Ste.  1002,  S.F.,  CA  94109;  As- 
semblyman John  L.  Burton  (557-2253),  711 
Van  Ness  Avc.,  Ste.  300,  S.F.,  CA  94102;  or 
Assemblywoman  Jackie  Speier  (871-4100), 
220  South  Spruce  St.,  Ste.  101,  SSF,  CA 
94030. 


Yes,  26th  St  Will  Be 
“Rededicated”  Soon 

According  to  Supervisor  Anne  Marie 
Conroy’s  office,  soon  means  that  the  funds 
required  for  the  reopening  of  26th  St  between 
Treat  & Harrison  will  be  appropriated  before 
the  end  of  1993. 

Supervisor  Conroy  has  been  diligently 
shepherding  this  issue  through  the  requisite 
labyrinth  of  S.F.  politics  and  bureaucracy  for 
about  six  months  now.  At  Conroy’s  direction, 
the  S.F.  Board  of  Supervisors  has  requested 
that  legislation  be  drafted  by  the  City  Attorney 
that  would  authorize  a supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  approximately  $70,000  and 
cause  the  Departments  of  Public  Works  and 
Parking  & Traffic  to  carry  out  the  final  steps  in 
the  process  of  rededicating,  i.e.  opening  the 
street.  The  supplemental  appropriation  will  go 
to  DPW  which  will  oversee  the  work  when  the 
funding  is  finally  appropriated. 

The  Mission  District  is  lucky  that  Super- 
visor Conroy  decided  to  take  on  this  issue. 
Without  her  help,  this  nationally  infamous  sec- 
tion of  26th  St.  might  not  have  been  opened 
until  well  after  the  year  2000.  Even  with 
Conroy’s  support  and  diligent  efforts  (and  all 
of  the  bad  press),  it  is  unlikely  that  26th  St.  will 
be  open  before  the  summer  of  1994. 
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NEW  MISSION  NEWS  • SEPTEMBER  1993 


Welcome  to  the  third  edition  of/i  BookLover’s  Guide  to  the  Mission , a handy,  pocket-sized  guide 
and  tribute  to  the  many  bookstores  and  cafes  in  this  culturally  rich  and  ethnically  diverse 
neighborhood.  The  map  also  lists  a theatre,  galleries,  and  other  places  where  booklovers 
hangout.  Wayne  Holder,  owner  of  Manzanita  Used  Books  and  Records,  created  the  map 
with  local  graphic  artist  Elizabeth  Newman. 

The  map  has  grown  with  our  neighborhood.  The  front  of  the  map  (pictured  here, 
slightly  reduced)  has  drawings  of  forty-six  shop  fronts,  up  from  thirty-four  on  the  first 
edition.  The  back  of  the  map  features  short  descriptions  of  almost  sixty  neighborhood 
businesses,  along  with  hours  of  business,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers. 

The  map  is  an  ideal  introduction  to  the  neighborhood  for  newoomers,  but  even  long- 
time residents  might  find  a few  surprises.  The  stores  listed  are  small,  neighborhood 


A BOOK- 
LOVER'S 
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TO  THE 
MISSION 


businesses  that  often  feature  types  of  literature  that  are  hard  to  find  anywhere  else — from  rare 
antiquarian  books  to  the  latest  comic  books. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  first  edition  was  published,  we  have  welcomed  many  new 
^^3  neighborhood  businesses  to  the  map  and,  sadly,  said  good-bye  to  a few.  In  this  latest  edition 

we  have  also  expanded  to  include  nearby  Noe  Valley. 

The  map  is  available  (free!)  at  most  Mission  district  bookstores  and  cafes.  Pick  up 
a map  soon,  and  take  a walking  tour  of  the  neighborhood! 


Wayne  Holder 

Manzanita  Used  Books  and  Records 
3686  20th  Street  at  Guerrero  (415)  648-0957 


In  September  of  last  year.  New  College  established  the  Center  for  Community  Action.  Research 
and  Education.  Drawing  upon  the  60  years  of  work  Highlander  Folk  School  (now  Highlander 
Research  and  Education  Center)  and  such  successful  models  as  the  Collaborative  for  Community 
Service  and  Development  at  UMass  Boston,  the  Institute  for  Community  Research  in  Connecticut  and 
the  Action  Research  Program  at  Vanderbilt,  New  College  sought  to  further  its  mission  of  combining 
education  and  social  change  by  creating  a structure  which  would  transcend  exploitive  and  even  mutual 
exchange  models  of  community  relations.  Instead,  the  notion  of  solidarity  was  to  be  used  as  a guide  to 
integrating  the  goals  and  resources  with  of  the  college  with  the  social,  political  and  cultural  needs  of 
the  community. 

THE  CENTER  OUTLINED  THREE  KINDS  OF  ACTIVITY: 

Community  Action:  enhancing  efforts  which  involve  students  directly  in  community  service  and 
social  change  activities  e.g. 

• group  and  collaborative  projects  within  the  community; 

• increasing  communication  and  collaboration  between  internship  programs  at  New  College  to 
enhance  their  efficacy; 

• creating  activist  opportunities  at  New  College  for  students  from  other  colleges  in  the  Bay  Area 
and  beyond. 

Community  Research:  developing  "action"  oriented,  participatory  and  collaborative  means  of  pro- 
ducing the  knowledge  needed  by  the  community  for  its  own  empowerment; 

• community  based  participatory  research  working  with  the  community  in  areas  such  as  hous 
ing,  health,  legal  issues  etc. 

• community  advocacy  in  the  form  of  education  campaigns,  local  and  regional  support  at  public  hear- 
ings. hosting  community  conferences  and  forums  on  important  community  issues  as  well  as  produc- 
ing and  disseminating  written  and  other  forms  of  educational  materials,  literature  review,  audio  and 
video  production,  literature  reviews,  articles,  training  manuals,  etc. 

Community  Education:  refining  and  enhancing  our  direct  community  efforts  via  public  events, 
extension  and  continuing  education  programs,  lecture  and  forum  series,  training  workshops,  summer 
institutes,  etc.  to  provide  contexts  for  the  community  to  reflect  on  and  expand  its  skills  concerning 
important  political  and  cultural  questions  affecting  the  community. 

Many  important  activies  were  undertaken  to  realize  these  goals.  The  Center  facilitated  the 
involvement  of  students  in  collaborative  projects  ranging  from  bilingual  environmental  education  with 
Clean  Water  Action  to  tutoring  high  risk  kids  at  St.  John's  Tutoring  Center  to  creating  a community 
health  promotion  resource  center.  With  the  Social  Change  and  Activism  Pathway  faculty,  it  brought  in 
Ralph  Nader  to  speak  on  public  interest  careers  and  then  joined  him  in  a demonstration  against  the 
California  Medical  Association's  proposed  health  bill.  It  helped  the  Senior  Action  Network  stage  its 
second  Senior  University  to  train  25  senior  activists.  It  supported  the  planning  of  major  efforts 
protesting  the  Columbus  Quincentenary.  The  Center  brought  in  Merrill  Singer  from  the  Hispanic 
Health  Council  to  consult  with  faculty  in  ways  to  do  research  which  serves  the  community.  Ernesto 
Cardenal,  former  Minister  of  Culture  in  Nicaragua  was  its  guest  speaking  on  the  relationship  of  culture 
and  revolution.  It  co-sponsored  multicultural  poetry  readings  with  Modern  Times  and  held  benefits  for 
Food  Not  Bombs  and  Gaelforce/Aid  for  Irish  AIDS.  In  the  spring,  with  the  Politics  and  Society  faculty 
it  arranged  for  the  Center  for  Third  World  Organizing's  Women  and  Organizing  Conference  to  be  held 
at  New  College  bringing  hundreds  of  radical  women  together  from  all  over  the  country.  Most  recently, 
it  created  the  Community  Action  Media  Lab  to  be  able  to  engage  in  media  activism  (see  page3  of  this 
issue). 

Additionally,  two  broad  paths  of  interest  emerged  to  help  define  the  work  of  C.A.R.E.  The 
first  of  these  was  a renewed  effort  to  create  a collaborative  relationship  with  our  geographic  communi- 
ty - the  Mission  District,  and  particularly  its  Latino  population.  The  second  of  these  focused  on  the 
efforts  of  the  Clinton  administration  to  establish  a national  program  of  community  service.  The  two 
paths  have  intersected. 

Although  New  College  has  been  in  the  Mission  District  for  nearly  20  years,  efforts  at  collabo- 
ration have  never  been  fully  institutionalized.  More  often  they  have  been  the  result  of  committed  indi- 
vidual student,  faculty  or  administration  efforts,  but  passed  out  of  existence  when  these  people  either 
left  the  college  or  funding  ended.  This  situation  began  to  change  last  winter  following  Peter  Gabel  and 
C.A.R.E.  involvement  with  a struggle  by  Mission  parents  and  residents  to  return  a high  school  to  the 
district  which  had  been  removed  after  the  earthquake.  In  that  process,  connections  were  made  with 
Mission  community  activists,  especially  with  ALIANZA  - a Latino  advocacy  group  -and  its  technical 
advisor  David  Aldape,  who  indicated  that  it  might  be  time  to  develop  ongoing,  institutionalized  work- 
ing relations. 

This  relationship  has  been  very  productive.  Many  new  and  positive  connections  have  been 
made  with  Mission  community  leaders  and  organizations  including  Arriba  Juntos,  Real  Alternatives 
Program.  Youth  for  Service,  Mission  Language  and  Vocational  Center,  the  United  Farm  Workers  and 
others.  Opportunities  for  internship  and  practica  sites  are  being  developed  with  community  involve- 
ment. Community  people  are  eager  to  offer  suggestions  which  would  help  to  shape  curricula  and 
diversify  the  college  to  serve  community  needs.  With  ALIANZA's  help,  a community  service  scholar- 
ship program  program  to  assist  Latino  activists  in  attending  New  College  was  established  in  honor  of 
Cesar  Chavez.  The  New  College  Summer  of  Service  proposal  was  developed  in  collaboration  with 
ALIANZA  and  community  service  organizations  within  the  Mission.  Future  developments  and  pro- 
posals arc  under  consideration. 

There  are  many  ways  to  define  community  - geographic,  ethnic,  political,  etc.-  and  New 
College  does  not  wish  to  limit  itself  to  collaboration  with  only  one  community.  This  new  relationship 
with  the  Mission  is,  however,  potentially  very  important  and  timely.  The  Mission  is  not  only  our  geo- 
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graphic  neighbor,  but  its  multicultural  popula- 
tion is  very  progressive.  Within  that,  the  Latino 
population  with  its  own  history  of  civil  rights 
and  cultural  struggle  and  growing  importance 
for  the  future  of  the  state  represents  nothing  so 
much  as  a social  movement  for  the  90's,  one 
which  New  College  should  engage  and  play  an 
important  and  progressive  role.  That  so  many  of 
its  local  leaders  have  expressed  a willingness  to 
work  with  New  College  in  order  to  develop  a 
model  of  solidarity  between  educational  institu- 
tion, and  community  almost  mandates  our  con- 
tinued efforts. 

The  Clinton  administration's  call  for  a 
national  service  program  is  rooted  in  a long  tra- 
dition of  liberal  attempts  to  expand  individual 
rights  to  opportunity.  However,  this  initiative 
hopes  to  do  so  without  reproducing  the  contra- 
diction between  individual  rights  and  social 
responsibilities  that  have  characterized  previous 
efforts.  Indeed  it  hopes  to  achieve  the  opposite 
by  creating  a shared  framework  of  meaning 
between  those  doing  community  service  and  the 
recipient  community. 

Academic  programs  at  New  College 
have  always  had  options/requirements  for  learn- 
ing by  doing  - often  in  the  community.  Until 
recently,  however,  those  options  have  most  often 
reflected  the  student's  wants/needs  and/or  initia- 
tive rather  than  being  collaboratively  designed 
to  match  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  move 
towards  a national  service  provides  an  opportu- 


nity for  reflecting  on  our  efforts  and  perhaps 
support  for  restructuring  them  in  this  more 
meaningful  way. 

C.A.R.E.  is  working  closely  with  the 
new  San  Francisco  Commission  on  National 
Service  which  was  established  through  the 
efforts  of  New  College  President  Peter  Gabel. 
The  Center  will  in  fact  house  the  commission 
staff  person.  Joe  Van  Es,  a gay  activist  and  for- 
mer administrative  aide  to  Roberta  Achtenberg, 
who  will  also  work  closely  with  C.A.R.E. 

As  indicated  previously,  the  recent  col- 
laborations in  the  Mission  and  C.A.R.E.'s 
involvement  with  national  service  converged  to 
produce  the  Summer  of  Service  initiative. 
Although  it  did  not  receive  federal  funding,  it 
has  had  an  influential  effect  on  the  conscious- 
ness both  at  New  College  and  in  the  communi- 
ty concerning  ways  to  structure  future  efforts  at 
integrating  educational  and  social  change.  We 
look  forward  to  continuing  this  work. 

The  Center  for  Community  Action. 
Research  and  Education  has  moved  to  its  own 
location  at  866  Valencia  Street.  In  addition,  to 
the  C.A.R.E.  office,  David  Aldape  and  ALIAN- 
ZA; Joe  Van  Es,  with  the  Commission  on 
National  Service;  Juliana  Mojica,  New  College 
Marketing  and  Outreach  Coordinator;  and  the 
Community  Action  Media  Lab  will  be  located  in 
the  building. 
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(CAM)  CENTER  TO  DO 
MURAL  IN  CLARION  ALLEY 


CAMP  is  the  acronym  for  the  Clarion  Alley  Mural  Project,  a non-profit  coali- 
tion of  Clarion  Alley  residents  and  neighbors  for  the  purpose  of  transforming 
the  Mission  District  alley  into  a center  of  new  mural  activity.  Having  estab- 
lished a relationship  during  the  Summer  of  Service  training,  the  Center  for 
Community  Action,  Research  and  Education  will  be  organizing  a group  of  students, 
faculty  and  staff  under  the  guidance  of  community  muralists  Vick^  Rega  and  Susan 
Cervantes  to  paint  a mural  in  the  alley  this  fall. 

Clarion  is  an  alley  most  people  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid.  Adjacent  to  heavy 
drug  and  prostitution  areas  at  17th  and  Mission.  Clarion  provides  a haven  for  peo- 
ple with  nowhere  else  to  go.  At  the  same  time.  Clarion  is  also  a lively  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  North  Mission,  home  to  African  Americans,  whites,  Asians,  Latinos, 
artists'  studios,  auto  repair  and  thrift  shops,  a restaurant,  two  churches  and  build- 
ings dating  to  1906. 

Drawing  on  the  inspiration  of  the  murals  of  Balmy  Alley,  CAMP  is  dedicat- 
ed to  recording  and  enhancing  the  unique  urban  texture  of  life  in  the  neighborhood 
and  hopes  to  expand  community  awareness,  foster  local  leadership  and  strength- 
en ties  between  all  sectors  including  the  homeless. 

One  set  of  murals  by  artists  including  Ray  Patlan  and  Twist  have  already  been 
painted.  The  C.A.R.E.  mural  will  be  part  of  the  second  wave  which  will  include 
murals  being  painted  by  SWORDS  TO  PLOUGHSHARES,  Walden  House  and  R.A.P 
Anyone  interested  in  being  part  of  the  mural  project  should  contact  Michael 
Me Avoy  at  24 1 - 1 300  ext.  427. 


MAT  SCHWARZMAN  TO  HOST  PANEL 
ON  THEATER  AND  SOCIAL  CHANGE 


Mat  Schwarzman,  undergraduate  faculty  member  in  Arts  and  Social 
Change,  will  host  a unique  panel  discussion  at  Studio  Z,  938  Howard 
Street  on  Friday  September  10th  at  7 PM.  The  panel  will  examine  the 
time-honored  place  of  activist  theater  in  the  Bay  Area  addressing  ques- 
tions about  the  needs,  obstacles  and  opportunities  to  create  change 
fromt  the  stage.  $5.00  suggested  donation. 

Hn  Evening  with  Claire  Chrfee 

Creator  of  Magic  Theater's  mega-hit.  Why  We  Have  A 
Body.Claire  Chafee  will  be  joined  by  Amy  Resnick 
ar|d  Jane  Angeles  to  present  never  before  seen  out- 
takes  from  BODY,  and  scenes  from  her  new  play 
Even  Among  These-  Roeks  to  appear  at  the  Magic  this 
year.  M a me  Hunt,  the  Magic’s  new  AAtistic  Director 
will  moderate.  Friday,  September  24,  8: 00  RM  in  the 
New  College  Theater,  777  Valencia  Street.  Ten 
Dollars  General  Admission. 


NEW  COLLEGE  AIDS 
LATINO  YOUTH  S 
BASEBALL  DREAM 


Davisd  Aldape  with  Jose  and  RAP  teacher 


Thirteen  year  old  Jose  Santiago 
is  struggling  uphill  against  the 
social  oppression  which  has 
taken  a toll  on  so  many  young  Latinos 
this  year.  But  Jose,  who  has  won  both 
athletic  and  academic  honors  is  mak- 
ing it.  This  summer  he  was  selected  as 
the  only  Latino  to  participate  on  an 
all-star  team  of  kids  from  the  U.S.  to 
travel  abroad.  The  one  problem  was 
he  lacked  the  money  for  the  trip.  With 
less  than  a week  to  go,  Jose  was  still 
over  $3000  short.  The  Center  for 
Community  Action  and  ALIANZA,  a 
Latino  advocacy  group,  held  a press 
conference  calling  for  the  community 
to  support  Jose  as  a role  model  for 
youth  in  the  community.  With  a 
check  from  the  Sport  and  Society 
Program  at  New  College  and  a large 
number  of  community  donations,  Jose 
was  able  to  make  the  goodwill  trip 
and  will  be  reporting  back  on  his 
experiences  at  a reception  this  fall  to 
thank  the  many  community  people 
who  made  it  possible. 

Mission  Girls  Services 
Tours  New  College 

On  August  5,  nearly  twenty 
girls  from  the  YWCA 
Mission  Girls  Services 
toured  New  College  at  part  of  a sum- 
mer mentoring  program  to  help  young 
people  with  career  development. 
Beginning  at  the  Valencia  Campus, 
they  learned  about  the  offerings  of  the 
Humanities  Program  from  Juliana 
Mojica  received  information  about 
careers  in  counseling  that  begin  with 
the  graduate  psychology  program. 
Then  after  a short  trip  to  50  Fell  Street 
on  El  Volado,  The  Mexican  Bus,  they 
were  regaled  with  stories  of  law 
school  and  lawyering  by  K.C.  Worden 
and  Jody  Lemer,  both  attorneys,  who 
work  and  teach  in  the  law  school. 


Empty  the  Shelters 
Summer  of  Social 
Action 

From  June  20th  to  August  15th, 
New  College's  Fell  Street  cam- 
pus played  host  to  the  Empty 
the  Shelters  Summer  of  Social  Action  in 
which  nearly  thirty  student  activists 
from  around  the  country  engaged  in 
education,  training  and  direct  action  to 
combat  the  root  causes  of  poverty,  home- 
lessness and  other  forms  of  oppression. 
Each  Field  Organizer  spent  four  days 
working  with  an  agency  focusing  on 
poverty.  In  addition  there  were  regular 
seminars  lead  by  experienced  organiz- 
ers, homeless  individuals  and  welfare 
recipients  and  directors  of  non-profits  and 
government  representatives.  Finally, 
there  were  direct  actions  including  hold- 
ing an  alternative  to  the  U.S.  Mayors 


Conference  which  took  place  in  San 
Francisco. 


Empty  the  Shelters  is  a national 
organization  is  a national  organization 
committed  to  building  sustainable, 
diverse,  grassroots  coalitions  of  stu- 
dents, activists  and  homeless  individu- 
als to  combat  poverty  and  homeless- 


ness. It  is  hoping  to  establish  an  ongoing 
presence  in  San  Francisco  this  year.  An 
information  meeting  for  individuals 
wishing  to  find  out  more  about  the  orga- 
nization and  how  to  become  involved  will 
be  held  on  Wednesday  September  22, 7:30 
PM  at  the  New  College  Theater,  777 
Valencia  Street.  For  more  information, 
please  call  Steve  Williams  at  346-3740. 
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CAMLAB  Staff:  Paul  Rendon,  Jenna  MacGillis,  Gia  Amelia,  Michael  McAvoy 
(Director  C.A.R.E.).  Lalo  Obrejon 


New  College  of  California’s  Center  for  Community  Action.  Research  & Education  (C.A.R.E)  recently  estab- 
lished a community-oriented  media  program  that  will  involve  NCOC  students  in  giving  Mission  District 
residents  and  organizations  an  opportunity  to  leam  media  production  skills  and  be  trained  in  grassroots 
media-making  techniques  within  a community  context.  Originally  established  as  a project  for  Clinton  admin- 
istration's Summer  of  Service  to  teach  high-risk  youth  social  skills  through  video  production  — it  now  encom- 
passes a wide  range  of  activities  that  will  benefit  the  entire  community.  However,  a large  percentage  of  program 
activities  will  continue  to  serve  high-risk  youth  in  the  Mission  District. 

Given  the  potential  to  use  media  strategies  as  a multi-purpose  educational  tool,  and  the  growing  support  the  pro- 
ject has  received  from  several  non-profit  organizations  and  members  of  the  community,  the  program  has  been 
incorporated  into  C.A.R.E  as  an  on-going  program  that  will  serve  as  a media  production  and  resource  center  for 
New  College's  student  population  and  the  surrounding  community.  The  NCOC  Community  Action  Media  Lab 
(CAM  Lab)  was  recently  awarded  a $5000  grant  from  R.C.M.  Capital  Management  Fund  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  located  in  San  Francisco. 

Although  the  CAM  Lab  has  been  in  existence  only  since  June  of  1993,  the  CAM  Lab  staff  is  already  producing 
a half-hour  video  documentary  with  high-risk  youth  on  the  making  of  a fictional  film  about  youth  violence.  In 
collaboration  with  the  Children’s  Self-Help  Center  and  other  youth  agencies,  the  CAM  Lab  is  fortunate  to  be  a 
part  of  such  an  ambitious  film  project,  one  which  may  allow  us  to  acquire  more  funding  for  the  program.  We 
have  also  worked  with  Fresh  Kids!,  a community  youth  theater  project  based  at  St.  John's  Educational  Thresholds 
Center,  on  several  occasions  in  order  to  provide  them  with  technical  support  for  a video  project  produced  by  youth. 
Other  organizations  with  whom  we  will  be  collaborating  in  the  future  include  Real  Alternatives  Program,  a Mission- 
based  youth  advocacy  group;  the  Mission  Cultural  Center's  “Fighting  Back"  Program,  a project  between  visu- 
al artists  and  youth  to  produce  counter  advertisements;  Mission  Multi-Service  Teen  Center,  a group  of  youth  pro- 
jects addressing  specific  issues  affecting  teens;  and  Alianza,  a Latino  advocacy  group. 

The  mission  of  the  CAM  Lab  is  to  provide  a context  for  students  to  work  with  the  community  using  various  media 
on  issues  of  social  change  The  CAM  Lab’s  three  primary  goals  are:  1 ) to  serve  as  a resource  center  for  New  College 
of  California  on  media-related  projects  that  directly  address  issues  of  community  relevance;  2)  to  function  as  a 
media  extension  for  non-profit  organizations  who  may  utilize  the  CAM  Lab  for  video  production  to  promote  their 
services  and  to  collaborate  on  special  projects;  and  3)  to  recruit  high-risk  youth  from  Mission  District  schools 
to  implement  a curriculum  using  media  to  teach  problem-solving  and  social  skills.  The  CAM  Lab  was  devel- 
oped to  fulfill  a legitimate  need  that  is  not  currently  being  offered  any  one  non-profit  organization  in  the 
Mission  District.  CAM  Lab’s  direct  relationship  to  the  New  College  campus  further  legitimizes  its  mission  to 
use  the  media  as  an  educational  tool  that  welcomes  participation  and  actively  promotes  social  change  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Summer.  1993:  Empathy:  Take  2 

The  CAM  Lab  is  producing  a half-hour  documentary  on  the  making  of  a fiction  film  entitled  Empathy  Take  2 
to  which  a large  amount  of  time  is  dedicated  daily.  The  CAM  Lab  has  been  shooting  footage  for  the  past  four 
weeks  and  will  finish  production  in  late  August.  There  are  five  student  interns  between  the  ages  of  14  and  20 
who  are  working  on  the  video  documentary  with  the  CAM  Lab  staff  and  are  being  paid  minimum  wage  through 
the  Private  Industry  Council's  (P.I.C.)  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program.  These  youth  are  being  trained  in 
social  skills  as  part  of  a teaching  curriculum  developed  by  the  producer,  as  well  as  in  film  and  video  production. 

As  part  of  a collaborative  effort,  the  CAM  Lab  has  been  involved  with  the  social-skills  and  film  production  train- 
ing that  are  part  of  Empathy:  Take  2, 
in  addition  to  producing  the  half-hour 
documentary.  The  staff  is  also  super- 
vising the  five  youth  participants  who 
divide  their  time  between  the  Hunter’s 
Point  film  location  and  New  College 
of  California,  where  we  discuss  video 
production,  screen  documentaries, 
and  go  out  into  the  field  to  shoot  video 
footage.  After  the  documentary  is 
completed,  it  will  be  used  as  part  of  the 
Empathy:  Take  2 training  curriculum 
to  be  distributed  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. The  video  and  the  film  may 
be  broadcast  on  a local  network  station 
with  whom  the  film  producer  is  cur- 
rently negotiating  a contract.  The  CAMLAB  staff  videotaping  youth  "Die-in"  at  Hunter's  Point. 

CAM  Lab  will  incorporate  the  video  into  its  own  curriculum  that  will  be  used  for  youth-related  video  projects. 
Additionally,  CAM  Lab  will  use  the  video  documentary  for  fundraising  activities,  including  a public  screening 
at  New  College  of  California,  and  will  acquire  air-time  on  a community-access  or  public  television  station.  The 
Empathy:  Take  2 film  project  has  already  received  air  time  on  all  Bay  Area  commercial  television  stations  and 
has  been  written  up  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian. 

FALL  1993 

The  CAM  Lab  program  can  be  broken  down  into  three  distinct  components  that  correspond  to  New  College  of 
California,  the  Mission  District  community  organizations  and  youth,  respectively.  An  outline  of  activities  relat- 
ed to  each  program  component  is  as  follows: 


SERVICES  FOR  NCOC 
STUDENTS/PROGRAMS 

STUDENT  INTERNS 

Students  from  New  College  may  receive  academic 
credit  for  volunteering  at  the  CAM  Lab  with  the 
approval  of  an  academic  advisor.  CAM  Lab  staff  will 
assist  students  in  the  development  of  an  appropnate  media 
project  within  the  scope  of  their  academic  program  to 
receive  academic  credit.  Students  may  also  work  on  CAM 
Lab  video  projects  to  leam  media  production  skills  and 
help  develop  problem-solving  and  social  skills  curricula 
using  video  for  youth. 

MEDIA  PROJECTS  & PRESENTATIONS 
The  CAM  Lab  staff  will  be  available  to  students  to  doc- 
ument lectures  and  special  events  for  New  College’s  video- 
tape library.  The  CAM  Lab  can  also  arrange  for  media 
professionals  to  speak  in  classrooms  as  part  of  a spe- 
cial event  or  project. 


PROGRAM  OUTREACH 

CAM  Lab  will  give  media  presentations  to  communi- 
ty organizations  on  the  program  services.  We  will  uti- 
lize community-access  television  and  radio  stations  to 
promote  our  program  including  KALW,  the  school  dis- 
trict's public  radio  station.  KPOO.  Channel  25  Viacom 
Cable.  Appropriate  print  media  outlets  include  the  New 
Mission  News,  the  San  Francisco  Weekly  and  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Guardian,  and  the  Community  Action 
Journal,  published  monthly  by  New  College  of 
California’s  C.AJLE  program  and  distributed  as  an  insert 
in  the  New  Mission  Nen’s.  CAM  Lab  activities  will  appear 
regularly  in  the  paper  and  would  receive  wide  distrib- 
ution throughout  the  Mission  District  and  on  campus. 
A future  community  project  that  CAM  Lab  would 
like  to  develop  is  a mural  that  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  Clarion  Alley  Mural  Project  (C.A.M.P.)  and  which 
would  represent  New  College  of  California.  The 
mural  would  be  designed  by  Vicky  Rega,  a Mission 
District  muralist.  community  activist,  and  art  instruc- 
tor. The  concept  is  to  involve  C.A.R.E.  and  CAM  Lab 
in  many  different  kinds  of  media  that  are  specifically 
developed  and  nurtured  within  a community  setting. 


CAMLAB  staff  and  Empathy:  Take  2 youth  par- 
ticipants in  front  of  the  Mexican  Bus 


MEDIA  PRODUCTION 

CAM  Lab  will  produce  media  presentations  for  com- 
munity organizations  that  may  be  used  for  fundraising, 
educational,  or  promotional  purposes.  CAM  Lab  will 
collaborate  with  non-profit  organizations  who  have 
already  received  funding  for  special  projects  and  have 
a budget  that  will  allow  CAM  Lab  to  be  reimbursed  at 
a low  cost. 

RESOURCE  CENTER 

CAM  Lab  will  provide  information  on  media  organi- 
zations and  the  film/video  industry.  This  may  include 
arranging  referrals  for  individual  film  and  videomak- 
ers, organizing  tours  at  media-related  businesses,  tech- 
nical support  for  film  and  video  productions  and  still 
photography,  one  of  the  additional  services  the  program 
will  offer. 

MEDIA  PRESENTATIONS 

CAM  Lab  would  like  to  develop  a monthly  presenta- 
tion series  given  by  film/video  professionals  who  spe- 
cialize in  educational  media  and  the  documentary. 
The  Bay  Area’s  growing  film/video  industry  includes 
many  working  professionals  who  would  be  willing  to 
discuss  their  media  projects  and  profession  in  the  con- 
text of  community  activism  and  education. 


RECRUITMENT 

Small  groups  of  youth  participants  will  participate  in 
producing  a media  on  topics  of  interest  to  youth 
throughout  the  school  year.  They  will  be  trained  in  all 
aspects  of  media  production  and  receive  instruction  on 
using  media  as  a community  action  and  educational  tool. 
CAM  Lab  staff  will  travel  to  local  schools  to  give 
presentations  on  our  program  and  other  media-related 
topics.  We  will  also  present  videos  in  classroom  pre- 
sentations and  invite  youth  participants  to  speak  about 
their  experiences  on  CAM  Lab  video  projects. 

SOCIAL  SKILLS  TRAINING 

CAM  Lab  is  designing  a social-skills  video  training  cur- 


riculum that  will  be  specially  designed  for  CAM  Lab 
based  on  two  published  cumcula — one  on  violence  pre- 
vention and  the  other  on  problem  solving  using  video — 
developed  by  cducators/film  producers  already  being 
used  in  schools,  police  departments,  and  youth  agen- 
cies nationwide.  It  will  be  taught  as  part  of  an  after-school 
program  at  least  two  days  a week  at  the  CAM  Lab.  New 
College  students  may  aLso  help  develop  cumcula  on  youth- 
related  projects  for  academic  credit.  Videos  will  be 
screened  to  educational  and  community  agencies  and 
parents  and  be  incorporated  into  CAM  Lab's  teaching 
curriculum. 

YOUTH  AGENCIES 

CAM  Lab  will  work  with  youth  agencies  using  video 
on  special  projects  that  deal  with  issues  affecting 
youth.  The  CAM  Lab  social-skills  video  curriculum 
can  be  taught  by  CAM  Lab  staff  or  New  College 
interns  at  these  agencies.  The  staff  will  also  serve  as 
technical  advisors  to  the  project  or  produce  the  video 
with  the  agency. 


FACIL1TIES/EOUIPMENT/STAFF 

CAM  Lab  will  operate  out  of  the  new  C.A.R.E  space 
located  at  866  Valencia  Street.  The  building  will  con- 
tain office/classroom  space,  a large  storage  area  and  health 
resource  library,  and  professional  dark  room  facilities 
(completed  Spring  1994).  CAM  Lab  staff  will  give  media 
presentations  to  youth  and  other  community  organizations 
in  the  performance  space,  hold  classes  in  still  photog- 
raphy in  the  dark  room,  as  well  as  conduct  program  admin- 
istration in  these  facilities. 

CAM  Lab  has  a very  small  equipment  library  includ- 
ing 2 VHS-C  camcorders  and  one  8mm  camcorder,  two 
tripods,  several  hours  of  donated  Hi8  tape  stock,  and 
limited  access  to  a Hi8  editing  equipment  at  New 
College  of  California  since  it  is  in  high  demand  during 
the  school  year  to  edit  school  video  projects.  We  are 
currently  using  a donated  professional  Hi8  camera  to 
shoot  the  video  documentary  and  other  production 
equipment  generously  donated  to  complete  production. 
CAM  Lab  hopes  to  collaborate  w ith  ATA  in  order  to 
use  their  editing  facilities  for  post-production. 

Paul  Rendon  is  technical  supervisor  at  CAM  Lab 
and  recently  finished  directing  and  shooting  a video  doc- 
umentary at  Hunter's  Point.  His  responsibilities  include 
equipment  acquisition  and  maintenance  as  well  as 
technical  training  on  the  use  of  cameras  and  video 
editing.  He  has  worked  on  several  locally  produced  doc- 
umentaries. instructional  videos  and  industrials.  He  has 
a background  in  community-based  health  education  pro- 
grams and  group  facilitation  and  has  a B.A.  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Lalo  Obregdn  will  be  a part-time  project  supervisor  at 
the  CAM  Lab  working  principally  with  still  photography. 
He  has  several  years  of  experience  in  cinematography 
here  and  in  Mexico.  His  work  has  been  on  exhibit  local- 
ly and  nationally  and  he  continues  to  work  as  a freelance 
photographer  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  worked  with 
teenage  runaways  and  Mexican  immigrants  at  the 
Diamond  Shelter  and  with  Latm-American  youth  at  the 
Casa  del  Sol  Nuevo. 

Jenna  MacGillis  is  co-director  of  the  video  docu- 
mentary at  Hunter’s  Point  and  will  head  off  youth-relat- 
ed projects  at  CAM  Lab.  Her  contribution  to  CAM  Lab 
is  an  extension  of  the  curriculum  she  designed  at  Aptos 
Middle  School  for  high-risk  students  from  the  Hunter's 
Point  and  Mission  districts  of  San  Francisco  using 
video  production  as  a vehicle  to  learn  problem-solving 
techniques.  She  was  the  script-supervisor  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Take  Two,  a television  pilot  aimed  at  high- 
risk  youth  to  teach  problem  solving  skills. 

Gia  Amelia  will  be  director/project  director  at  the 
CAM  Lab  whose  responsibilities  include  grantwriting, 
community  outreach,  publicity,  in-house  presenta- 
tions, and  office  administration.  She  will  act  as  co-pro- 
ducer for  the  half-hour  video  documentary  on  the 
Empathy:  Take  2 film  project.  She  completed  her  M.A. 
in  Broadcast  Communication  Arts  at  San  Francisco  State 
University  in  May,  1993  and  has  produced  and  direct- 
ed two  video  documentaries  and  produced  a radio 
documentary  on  student  sex  workers  for  KPFA  in 
Berkeley.  She  has  experience  in  video  and  radio  pro- 
duction, public  relations,  and  writing  for  the  electron- 
ic media. 

CAM  Lab  will  hold  a benefit,  entitled  “Alchemy”  on 
Saturday,  September  25  at  1842  Illinois  SL  at  Marin 
St.lCyclone  Warehouse).  Musical  guests  include 
Alphabet  Soup,  Yah-Yah  Littleman,  Red  Meat, 
Extinguisher,  an  appearance  by  New  College.  Jazz 
Master  Herbie  Lewis,  and  the  Bayview  Opera  House 
Dance  Troupe  featuring  members  of  the  Empathy:  Take 
2 film  project.  General  admission  is  $5-10;  NCOC  fac- 
ulty, staff,  and  students  get  in  fur  S3.  A live  video  shoot 
wiO  take  ptaor  during  the  event,  and  CAM  Lab  will  screen 
documentary  footage  from  the  film  project.  For  more 
information,  please  call  CAM  Lab  at  (415)  641-8754 
or  241— 1300.  ext.  427. 


CAJ 


Guatemalan  Union  Leader  and  Popular  Educator 
to  Speak  September  29 

Rodolfo  Robles'  last  job  carried  an 
unnerving  distinction:  as  former 
president  of  the  Bottling  Workers 
Union  in  Guatemala,  he  was  the  first  since 
1978  to  survive  his  two  year  term  of  office. 
His  three  predecessors  were  murdered  by 
death  squads.  Nowhere  has  union  organizing 
been  more  dangerous  than  in  Guatemala. 

Currently,  300  maquiladoras,  foreign 
owned  factories,  employ  60,000  to  80,000 
Guatemalan  workers  at  $1  - $3  for  a 10-18 
hour  day.  Working  conditions  can  be  mis- 
erable and  the  risk  of  organizing  high.  The  U.S.  Trade  Representative's  Office  heard 
testimony  from  Robles  in  a hearing  last  year  on  whether  to  revoke  Guatemala's  priv- 
ileged trade  status  because  of  violations  of  workers'  rights. 

Robles  is  now  the  Guatemalan  representative  of  the  International  Union  of  Food 
and  Allied  Workers  (UITA).  In  addition,  he  is  founder  and  director  of  Casa  CAMI, 
a center  for  popular  education,  cultural  activities,  and  human  rights  investigation 
in  Guatemala  City.  Casa  CAMI  serves  as  a center  of  refuge  as  well  as  for  celebration 
and  organizing  of  activists,  unionists,  campesinos  and  political  refugees. 

Robles  talk,  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Community  Action,  Research  and 
Education  at  New  College  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September  29  at 
7:30  PM  in  the  New  College  Theater,  777  Valencia  Street.  A reception  with  food 
and  drinks  will  precede  his  talk  at  6:30  PM  at  the  same  location. 


United  Farm  Workers 
Support  Needed 


In  May  of  1993,  New  College  established  the  Cesar  Chavez 

Community  Service  Scholarship  Program.  Students  receiving  this 
scholarship  will  work  with  the  UFW  on  a variety  of  its  projects,  bu. 
There  is  much  work  to  be  done  and  place  for  many  more  students  to  be 
involved  in  the  NO  GRAPES! 

Campaign  to  eliminate  cancer  causing  pesticides  and  create  a just 
and  safe  food  production  of  food.  Especially  needed  are  volunteers  on 
Saturdays  to  meet  at  the  Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868  Mission  St.  to 
leaflet  shoppers  at  major  supermarkets  from  Noon  to  2 PM.  For  more 
information  call  the  UFW  at  441-5008. 


Editor.  Michael  McAvoy 

Contributors'.  David  Aldape  from  AL1ANZA,  Jenna  MacGllUs,  Gla  Maria  Amelia 
Paul  Rendon,  Steve  Williams,  Vicky  Rega,  Theresa  Dickenson 
PHOTOS:  Lalo  Obrego,  Susan  Cervantes 


Mural  Class  Helps  Bring  Families  Together 


The  Humanities  mural  painting  class  taught  by  Susan 

Cervantes  last  spring  undertook  a group  project  which  now 
helps  bring  together  families  experiencing  severe  stresses.  At 
the  Children  Protective  Services  Emergency  Center  in  San  Francisco, 
eight  students  with  a range  of  experience  and  artistic  skills,  worked 
with  Susan  to  create  a mural  "Love  Will  Come  Your  Way"  which  has 
transformed  the  blank  walls  of  the  space  into  an  emotionally  and 
aesthetically  supportive  environment. 

The  original  project  was  to  be  but  a small  strip  of  a low  wall, 
but  the  dedicated  students  decided  to  transform  the  entire  commu- 
nal space.  Involving  those  who  both  use  and  work  in  the  space  in 
the  design,  the  students  researched  and  painted  a mural  that  is  mul- 
ticultural, uplifting  and  provides  a sense  of  hope.  At  the  opening 
reception, May  12th,  Rev.  Cecil  Williams  blessed  the  mural.  Peter 
Gabel,  New  College  President,  acknowledged  the  work  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  role  that  art  and  culture  can  play  in  healing  our  society. 

The  students  who  worked  on  the  mural  included  Cory  Potts, 
Julia  Piezza,  Nina  Mullen,  Maeve  Croghan,  Christine  Haupert- 
Wemmer,  Kelly  Kerslake,  Jennifer  Ohno,  and  Julietta  Ozan.  The 
mural  is  located  at  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  Family  and 
Children's  Center  at  1440  Harrison  Street  in  San  Francisco. 

PHOENIX,  the 

Written  and  Performed  by 
Sherry  Hicks 

Directed  by  Janis  Cole 

Sherry  Hicks,  a Weekend  College 
Graduate,  will  be  performing  her 
show  Friday,  September  10.  and 
Saturday.September  1 1,  1993  at  the  New 
College  Theatre.  777  Valencia  (between 
18  & 19  St.)  , San  Francisco,  CA. 

Performance  time  is  8:00  P.M.:followed  by  a discussion  with  the  artist  after  the  show. 
Tickets  are  $8:00  - $12:00,  sliding  scale  and  may  be  purchased  at  the  door  the  day 
of  the  show  or  in  advance  by  mailing  a SASE  to  Uni-Que  Productions.  2336  Market 
St.  Box  107,  San  Francisco,  CA.  941 14. 

PHOENIX,  the  is  a new  one  woman  show  presented  in  English,  American  Sign 
Language  (ASL)  and  coda  talk.  Sherry  Hicks,  well  known  to  audiences  as  an  out- 
standing ASL/music  interpreter,  brings  her  rich  experience  as  a CODA  (Children 
of  Deaf  Adults)  interpreter,  lesbian,  single  mother  and  more  to  this  powerful  one 
act  work  of  art.  The  show  is  interpreted  by  Vivian  Berry. 

Sherry  wrote  PHOENIX,  the  to  explain  what  it’s  like  to  be  the  only  hearing 
child  of  deaf  parents;  to  explore  the  joining  of  two  cultures,  the  deaf  and  hearing 
communities  and  her  personal  process  of  being  in  these  two  communities. 
PHOENIX,  the  is  a personal  experience  in  biculturalism  which  should  be  seen  by 
those  coming  in  contact  with  the  deaf  community  or  CODA  Community:  In  short, 
all  of  us. 

Sherry  is  taking  the  show  on  national  tour;  donations  are  graciously  accept- 
ed to  promote  the  tour  of  PHOENIX,  the.  For  donations  or  bookings  please  con- 
tact: Sherry  Hicks.  Uni-Que  Productions,  2336  Market  St.  Box  107,  San  Francisco. 
CA.  941 14  or  call  Sherry  Hicks  at  (415)  647-  9094  V/TTY. 

Norma  Ford 

Weekend  College,  Operations  Coordinator 
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ALCHEMY 


Community  Building  Through  Media  Activism 


Featuring 


Alphabet 

Soup 


EXTINGUISHER 


littleman 

New  College  Jazz  Master  Herbie  Lewis  8 
The  BayView  Opera  House  Dance  Troupe 

D.J.  H.  Marti 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25,  8PM 
^ 1842  ILLINOIS  STREET  & MARIN  < CYCLONE  WAREHOUSE  > 

$5—10  Donation,  $3  for  New  College  students,  faculty  8 staff  lNFO.641.8754 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  CENTER  FOR  COMMUNITY  ACTION,  RESEARCH  fi  EDUCATION 
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MISSION  SUMMIT  II 


by  D.  Michael  Spero 

While  youth  violence  continues  to 
plague  the  Mission  through  this  long,  oc- 
casionally hot  summer,  the  slow  process  of 
uniting  the  whole  community  for  neighbor- 
hood peace  moves  forward.  About  70  activists 
gathered  August  7 at  the  Mission  Recreational 
Center  auditorium  to  discuss  the  progress  of 
the  Violence  Prevention  Program,  first 
presented  at  a "Community  Summit”  on  June 
26  at  Horace  Mann  Middle  School.  At  the 
energetic  and  sometimes  contentious  follow- 
up meeting,  leaders  from  the  Real  Alternatives 
Project  (RAP)  and  the  Central  American 
Refugee  Center  (CARECEN)  laid  out  an 
elaborate  organizational  structure  and  plan- 
ning process  and  asked  supporters  to  sign  up 
for  one  or  more  of  six  working  groups.  The 
speakers  also  outlined  plans  for  choosing  a 
steering  committee  of  nearly  50  members. 

"We  want  a diverse,  representative  steer- 
ing committee,"  said  planner  Joanna  Uribe  of 
the  San  Francisco  Department  of  Health. 
"We’re  going  to  have  a range  of  youth,  parents 
and  community  members  from  each  quadrant 
of  the  Mission,  from  the  housing  projects,  from 
the  different  schools." 

Uribe  is  part  of  a management  team  which 
includes  leaders  of  RAP  and  CARECEN  and 
Gene  Royale  of  SF  State’s  Urban  Institute. 
The  team  will  pick  coordinators  for  the  work- 
ing groups  and  set  up  a process  to  find  and 


choose  the  steering  committe  reps.  The  work- 
ing groups  will  hold  their  first  meetings  be- 
tween September  13-24,  according  to  Uribe. 

The  groups  include:  human  rights  and  jus- 
tice, health  and  human  services,  recreation, 
communications,  education  and  culture,  and 
economic  development.  The  organizers  had 
placed  culture  with  recreation,  but  Rene 
Castro,  co-director  of  the  Mission  Cultural 
Center,  said:  “Culture  is  not  recreation;  it  is  an 
essential  part  of  life."  The  meeting  agreed 
unanimously  that  culture  be  placed  with 
education. 

Each  group  has  a long  list  of  actions  to 
implement,  based  on  recommendations  made 
at  the  Summit  and  in  focus  groups.  The  work- 
ing groups  are  supposed  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Steering  Committee, 
which  will  hold  its  first  meetin  on  Tuesday, 
September,  28,  probably  at  the  CARECEN 
offices.  Along  with  parents  and  youth,  the 
Steering  Committee  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  seven  community  organizations, 
ten  governmental  agencies,  UCSF,  SF  State, 
the  United  Way  and  the  management  team 
itself.  The  meetings  will  be  open  to  the  public. 

The  year-long  anti-violence  planning 
process  is  funded  by  grants  totalling  $1 10,000 
from  the  California  Wellness  Foundation  and 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation.  If  the  com- 
munity comes  up  with  a coherent  program  and 
a plan  for  implementing  it,  the  organizers  will 
receive  an  additional  $ 180,000/year  for  four 
years.  Mitchell  Salazar  of  RAP  calls  that 


money  “only  a start.” 

"We  intend  to  leverage  these  grants  with 
other  foundation  support,  money  from  the 
Children’s  Fund,  and  other  government  sour- 
ces," he  told  the  follow-up  meeting.  “We  are 
looking  at  violence  as  a public  health  issue,  not 

Song  Contest 

T he  Encuentro  del  Canto  Popular,  an 
annual  two-day  festival  that  showcases  local 
and  international  Latin  American  folk 
musicians,  is  adding  a new  twist  to  this  year’s 
festivities  by  sponsoring  a song  writing  contest. 

“We  are  doing  this  in  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  new  musical  artists  and  to 
promote  the  creation  of  music  that  speaks  to 
our  concerns  as  a people  and  to  social  change," 
says  Bill  Martinez,  an  Encuentro  Steering 
Committee  member. 

All  song  writers  are  encouraged  to  to  par- 
ticipate, regardless  of  previous  experience. 
Only  original  compositions  that  have  not  been 
previously  recorded  are  eligible. 

"Compositions  that  focus  on  this  year’s 
Encuentro  themes  Break  the  Cuban  Block- 
ade and  Stop  the  Assault  on  Immigrants  are 
encouraged  but  not  required,”  Martinez  says. 


mainly  a criminal  justice  issue.  We  need  to 
addresss  the  needs  of  our  youth.” 

To  put  your  name  in  for  steering  commit- 
tee membership,  call  RAP  at  282-9984.  They 
will  send  you  a nomination  form. 


The  compositions  will  be  judged  on  their 
musical  quality,  social  message,  and  stage 
presentation  at  two  separate  competitions. 
The  top  New  Song  writers  will  be  presented 
during  the  Encuentro’s  December  10-11  con- 
certs. 

Two  competitions  will  take  place  Septem- 
ber 26, 7 pm.  at  the  New  College  of  California 
Auditorium,  777  Valencia,  and  October  3,  7 
pm,  at  La  Pena  Cultural  Center,  3105  Shai- 
tuck  Ave  in  Berkeley. 

Judges  will  select  first,  second,  and  third 
place  winners  for  each  night  of  competition 
and  all  will  become  guests  of  Encuentro  '93. 

In  addition  to  presenting  their  songs  in 
concert,  the  first  place  winners  will  receive  four 
hours  of  recording  lime  at  a professional 
studio,  a feature  story  in  El  Tecolate,  and  an 
Encuentro  t-shirt.  Call  415-252-5957  before 
9/8  for  more  information 


ENTERPRISE  ZONE 


Does  your  business  need  a loan  to  ex- 
pand its  activities  and  increase  its  profits?  If 
that  business  happens  to  be  in  an  “Enterprise 
Zone,”  you  may  have  an  edge  in  getting  a loan 
from  the  bank.  Enterprise  Zones  exist  in  ten 
San  Francisco  neighborhoods,  and  one  of 
those  neighborhoods  happens  to  be  the  Mis- 
sion District.  Michael  Gorman  of  Save  Energy 
Company,  on  Harrison  between  20th  and  21st 
streets,  found  it  hard  to  get  the  loan  he  needed 


to  expand  his  business,  but  with  the  help  of 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  at  Mission  and  22nd  and  the 
City  Enterprise  Zone  Project,  Gorman  got 
S50.000  he  needed  to  implement  his  marketing 
strategy.  He  will  also,  hypothetically,  be  able  to 
apply  this  money  to  hiring  more  Mission  resi- 
dents. 

Mayor  Jordan  held  up  Gorman  as  an  ex- 
ample to  other  Mission  merchants  who  want 
to  expand).  “Businesses  with  a good  idea, 
desire  and  commitment  will  be  eligible  for 
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We  would  like  to  thann  our  patrons  for  voting  EL  NUEVO  FRUTILANDIA 
"The  Best  Cuban  Restaurant  in  the  Bay  Area"  SF  Bav  Guardian 
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An  older  person  A home- 
less pel  They  belong  to- 
gether Our  Pets  and  Older 
People  Program  unites  peo- 
ple over  65  with  a lifelong 
animal  companion,  abso- 
lutely free  ol  charge 
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For  more  information,  contact 


SPCA 


The  San  Francisco 

2500 16th  St  San  Francisco,  CA 94103  415-554-3000 


Hair  Illusion 
Beauty  Salon 

3290 -22nd  Street,  S.F. 
826-1917 


Open  Monday  -Saturday 
9:00  A.M.  to  6:00  P.M. 


Full  Service  Solon 


We  Specialize  it t Manicure  and  Pedicure 

• Permanents  Waves  S20.00  - $55.00 
• Body  Waves 

Foil  Highlighting  $20.00  - $55.00 
Coloring  $18.00  - $35.00 

• Waxing  ^ 

f'  1 


Facials  European  Style 


ls  For  each  Permanent  gel  a tree 
Paul  Mitchell"  Conditioner  or  one  tree 
Manicure. 

HAIR  (TT  AXD  BLOW  DRY 
FOR  0XLY  SSS  7.00 

• * Tills  PROMOTION  UOOU  ** 

FOR  MoNIJAY  \\l>  Tl T.SDW...! 


FEEL  PAIN? 


THINK 

ACUPUNCTURE 


For  treatment  of  || 

• Chronic  & Recurring  Pain 

• Sprains,  Strains  & Injuries 

• Tom  Muscles 

For  Pain  of 

• Back 

• Arms  & Legs 

• Stomach  Co' 

• Neck  *** 

• Migraines 

Sally  McMullen,  Certified  Acupuncturist' 
550-7732 

120  - 27th  St.  San  Francisco 
_ L_ 
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loans." 

Banks  such  as  Wells  Fargo  are  working 
with  non-profits,  such  as  Mission  Area 
Economic  Development  Association,  and  also 
with  city  coordinator  Gail  Goldman,  to  provide 
cash  for  areas  of  the  city  needing  a little  invest- 
ment. As  Gorman  puts  it,  “It’s  really  hard  for 
a small  business  to  meet  all  its  credit  needs 
these  days.  Although  we’ve  been  a successful 
business  for  ten  years,  banks  were  reluctant  to 
give  us  additional  working  capital  because  we 
didn’t  meet  all  their  underwriting  criteria. 
Now  with  the  backing  of  the  City  and  Wells 
Fargo  Bank,  we  can  begin  our  marketing  cam- 
paign.” 

But  Gail  Goldman  emphasizes  that  the 
loans  are  not  for  start-up  companies;  rather, 


they  are  for  existing  companies  that  have  a 
good  track  record  and  are  credit-worthy.  She 
says  it  is  often  difficult  for  such  successful  com- 
panies to  obtain  a loan  because  banks  would 
rather  spend  transaction  costs  on  large-scale 
loans  that  pay  back  much  more  in  interest. 
The  Enterprise  Zone  assists  successful  small 
businesses  in  obtaining  loans  by  using  City 
money  to  guarantee  the  loans.  The  City  is 
willing  to  take  this  risk  in  order  to  provide 
greater  opportunity  in  economically  depressed 
areas. 

Besides  Gorman’s  energy  conservation 
business,  a diverse  group  of  businesses  will 
receive  loans  this  year  under  the  program. 
They  include  a beauty  shop,  a travel  agency,  a 
restaurant  and  a staircase  manufacturer. 


HEALTH  CARE  CONFERENCE 


Employers  Health  Care  Reform 
Luncheon  and  Conference,  anticipating  major 
shifts  in  the  delivery  of  health  care,  is  scheduled 
for  September  17  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital. 

National  debate  on  health  delivery  is  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  earnest  before  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  health  care  task  force 
headed  by  Hillary  Clinton  said  it  will  be  issuing 
its  recommendations.  Closely  watched  will  be 
how  a plan  that  would  guarantee  a package  of 
benefits  will  be  financed.  Recent  reports  state 
the  President’s  advisors  favor  a system  requir- 
ing employers  to  pay  part  of  the  insurance 
premiums  for  their  workers,  but  set  a cap  on 
the  premiums  in  deference  to  small  businesses. 

The  director  of  provider  affairs  at  St. 


Luke’s  Hospital,  Walter  Kopp,  will  deliver  the 
key  address  at  the  Sept.  17  luncheon:  “How 
will  health  care  reform  affect  employers  and 
their  costs?" 

Kopp  has  more  than  20  years  experience  in 
health  care  administration  — more  than  half 
of  that  in  managed-care  contracting.  His  ad- 
dress will  also  highlight  trends  in  the  health 
care  delivery  system,  including  health-care 
cooperatives,  which  will  be  another  feature  of 
the  Clinton  proposal. 

The  luncheon  and  conference,  scheduled 
for  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  is  a public  service 
by  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  for  employers  in  San 
Francisco  and  northern  San  Mateo  County. 
For  more  information,  call  Richard  J.  Olive  at 
282-1300. 


you  ve  never  rally  tried  MEXICAN  FOOD  until  you've  been  to 


Puerto  Alegre 


Restaurant  No.  1 

serving  the 

BEST  MARGARITAS 

in  the  Bay  Area 
St.  255-8201 


Smoking  Ban  Would  Save  Lives 


Guest  Opinion 

by  James  A.  Richards 

As  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Columbia  Park  Boys  Club  in  the  Mission  for 
the  last  few  years,  I have  seen  first-hand  what 
mixed  messages  about  smoking  have  done  to 
today’s  young  people.  Smoking  is  seen  as  an 
adult  behavior,  yet  adults  say,  “don't  smoke.” 
We  have  allowed  many  neighborhoods  of  the 
City  to  be  bombarded  with  cigarette  advertis- 
ing, while  young  people’s  lungs  are  bombarded 
with  second-hand  smoke  in  restaurants  and 
bars.  But  now  we  have  a chance  to  send  a 
clear,  strong  and  concise  message  on  this  issue. 
San  Francisco  should  pass  an  ordinance  ban- 
ning smoking  in  the  City’s  bars  and  res- 
taurants, both  to  protect  youth  from  other 
people’s  smoke  and  to  set  an  example  convey- 
ing that  adults  are  serious  when  they  tell  young 
people  not  to  light  up. 

After  two  decades  of  extensive  public 
education  about  the  dangers  of  smoking, 
fewer  Americans  are  lighting  up,  fewer  adults 
are  choosing  to  smoke  and  most  work  and 
public  spaces  are  becoming  safe  havens  from 
second-hand  smoke.  Despite  this  good  news, 
we  are  seeing  a rise  in  the  number  of  smokers 
amongst  our  young  people.  And  no  wonder; 
the  tobacco  industry  spends  $3.5  billion  a year 
advertising  its  products  and  has  started  target- 
ing youth,  women  and  minorities,  to  replace 
the  3,000  smokers  that  quit  or  die  each  day. 

Although  these  days,  anyone  in  this 
country  can  tell  you  about  the  dangers  of 
smoking,  we  are  only  beginning  to  realize  the 
dangers  of  breathing  someone  else’s  smoke. 
Passive  smoke  was  recently  found  to  be  the 
number  one  cause  of  environmental  cancer, 


causing  more  deaths  than  all  other  regulated 
carcinogens  combined.  Passive  smoke  has 
been  estimated  to  cause  53,000  deaths  per 
year  in  the  United  States;  70%  of  those  from 
heart  disease,  7.5%  from  lung  cancer  and 
22.6%  from  other  cancers.  And  it  ranks  only 
behind  active  smoking  and  alcohol  as  a leading 
cause  of  preventable  death. 

In  San  Francisco,  the  last  remaining  places 
you  are  likely  to  be  involuntarily  exposed  to 
second-hand  smoke  are  restaurants  and  bars, 
where,  studies  have  shown,  designated  smok- 
ing sections  do  almost  nothing  to  alleviate  car- 
cinogen levels  in  the  non-smoking  sections. 
Not  surprisingly,  waitresses  have  the  highest 
death  rate  of  any  female  occupational  group  in 
California.  Continuing  to  allow  smoking  in 
public  eating  and  drinking  establishments  en- 
dangers the  health  of  both  customers  and 
employees.  Young  people,  even  those  who 
have  resisted  the  strong  temptation  to  start 
smoking,  can,  just  by  silling  in  a restaurant,  be 
exposed  to  carcinogens  at  practically  the  same 
levels. 

Not  only  would  banning  smoking  in  San 
Francisco's  restaurants  and  bars  greatly  lessen 
exposure  to  these  deadly  chemicals,  it  would 
also  show  the  City’s  youth  that  asa  community, 
we  are  serious  about  the  dangers  of  smoking. 
A ban  would  send  a message  that  we  will  no 
longer  ignore  research  that  says  that  first-  and 
second-hand  smoke  is  bad  for  both  the  public 
and  for  restaurant  workers.  And  a ban  would 
counter  messages  by  the  tobacco  companies 
that  smoking  is  an  acceptable  and  desirable 
habit. 

Please  urge  our  San  Francisco  Supervisors 
to  pass  an  ordinance  banning  smoking  in  bars 
and  restaurants.  Let’s  clear  the  air! 


You  are  Welcome  at  Mission  Dental  Building  for 
all  Phases  of  Dentistry  • 2440  Mission  St.  285-9900 

Peter  Rengstorff,  D.D.S.  Robert  C.  Ceniceros,  D.D.S. 
Ramona  L.  Lauron,  R.D.H.  Bryan  Arant,  D.D.S. 

OPEN  MON-SAT  9-5 


2172  Mission  St 
(between  17th  & 18th  St.) 

San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
Tel.  863-3700 

MING  S GARDEN  RESTAURANT 

OPEN  HOURS:  11:00  am.  - 8:30  pm.  Closed  Sunday 


FOOD  TO  TAKE  OUT 

FRESH  SEAFOOD  DAILY  - SPECIALTY 
KOREAN  CHICKEN  WITH  WINE  OR  BEER 


PROBLEMS  AT  WORK? 

Contact  the 

INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  of  the  WORLD 

a member-run  labor  union 


The  Wobblles  . . . LOW  Duet.  BmI  Democracy.  No  Bureaucrats. 


tel  |4  1 5)  863-WOBS 
fax  (4  1 5)  626-2685 


475  Valencia  St..  San  Francisco.  Cfl  94103 


1095  Market  St  . Suite  204 
San  Francisco.  CA  94103 


FROM  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MATCH  FACTORY  GIRL 


“MR.  KAURISMAKI  IS  AN  ORIGINAL. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr.  Kaurismaki  is  an 
original,  one  of  the  cinema’s  most  distinctive, 
new  artists.  vincent  canby 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

“ENORMOUSLY  FUNNY...  Kaurismaki  is 

back  with  the  most  mature,  emotionally  rich  and 
heartbreakingly  hilarious  of  all  his  movies  to  date. 


n 


DAVID  STERRITT 
THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 


“HILARIOUS.. .IMPECCABLY  TIMED. 

A beautiful  new  movie.” 

★★★-a- 

“A  TOTAL  DELIGHT.” 


TERRENCE  RAFFERTY 
THE  NEW  YORKER 


DAVE  KEHR 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS 


JOAN  BUCK 
VOGUE 


WEST  COAST  PREMIERE!  9 DAYS  ONLY! 
WED,  SEPT  22  - THURS,  SEPT  30 

at  7:00  & 9:15  (Wed,  Sat,  Sun  mats  at  2:00  & 4:30) 


3117  16th  (at  Valencia)  863-1087 
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LA  PAZ  COMIENZA 
CON  USTED 

i Vuelvase  un  Concliador  de  Community  Boards! 
Ayude  a Resolver  Conflictos  en  su  Vecindario. 

Nuestro  proceso  de  Conciliacion  es 
Gratuito  - Imparcial  - Efectivo. 


Para  Ayuda  o Para  Informarse 
acerca  de  Entrenamiento  Bilingiie 
Gratuito  (Dolores  St.  Community 
Center,  Dos  s&bados  en  octubre  : 
el  16  y el  23  y un  miercoles:  el  20 
por  la  tarde.) 

* Llame  al  863-6100 


1 RESTAURANT 


% 


dtnonj  til t feu ),  tli  e on  lij  CvtlfP/lt/  c Spanish  rtfiiwrant! 
cpcn.  Honldy  dirv 


3292  -22nd  Street 

esquina  Valencia 

282-8867 


LUNCH 
11  3:30  pm 

DINNER 
5 — 11  pm 


*ls\ 

CD  • CS  • LP  ■ VIDEO 

Store  Hours:  M-Sa:  12-7;  Su  1-6 
491 A Guerrero  St.  (between  16th  & 17th),  SF 
(415)  255-8411 


Contemporary 

& 

Traditional 

African 
Arabic,  Latin 
& 

Caribbean 

Music 

/ OYE ! 


T 


he  San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Newspaper 
Association  offers  you  the  opportunity  to 
target  the  market  of  your  choice. 

With  one  phone  call. 


New  Bernal  Journal 
Marina  Times 
New  Fillmore 
New  Mission  News 
Sunset  Beacon 


• El  Tecolote 

• New  Bayview 

• North  Beach  NOW 

• Richmond  Review 

• Tenderloin  Times 


• West  of  Twin  Peaks  Observer 
185,000  COMBINED  CIRCULATION 

Call  Victor  Miller  at  (41 5)  695-8702  for  more  details. 


Organize 

Organize 

Organize 


YORK  STREET  BLOCK  PARTY  PHOTO  BY  DONNA  HARRISON 


by  D.  Michael  Spero 

This  summer,  east  Mission  block  clubs 
have  been  springing  up  and  getting  things 
done. 

York  Street's  900  block  circulated  a peti- 
tion and  prevented  a local  store  from  getting  a 
liquor  license.  A colorful  mural  is  going  up  at 
the  corner  of  21st  and  York,  thanks  to  building 
owner  Paul  Lee  and  artist  Ernesto  Paul.  On 
the  weekend  of  August  21-22,  the  whole  block 
held  a yard  sale. 

Sunday,  August  15,  on  the  800  block  of 
York,  40  residents  partied  to  the  sounds  of 
resident  DJ  Daniel  Salazar.  Smoke  from  a 
half-dozen  barbecues  mixed  with  the  music. 
Platters  of  tamales,  cheesecakes,  roast  pep- 
pers, meats,  salads  and  desserts  made 
everybody  wish  they  had  skipped  breakfast. 

York  Streeters  have  also  begun  to  win  the 
war  against  garbage,  turning  back  the  tide  of 
paper  and  plastic  with  a battalion  of  brooms. 
They  will  soon  take  on  other  issues,  such  as 
slowing  down  speeding  cars  and  stopping  local 
stores  from  selling  liquor  to  minors.  They 
hope  to  involve  residents  of  neighboring 
streets  in  the  efforts. 

"York  Street  has  a lot  of  advantages,"  says 
resident  Pam  Harris.  “It's  pretty  stable;  some 
people  have  lived  here  40  years  or  more.  It's 
a splendid  San  Francisco  neighborhood.  But 
we  also  have  a lot  of  problems.” 

About  50  block  clubs  and  neighborhood 
organizations  are  up  and  running  here,  accord- 
ing to  Mission  Station  police  officer  Ray  Ben- 
son. From  street  patrols  on  Lexington  and 
Natoma  to  tenant  organizations  in  Bernal 
Dwellings,  block-level  groups  involve  all  clas- 
ses and  ethnicities. 

These  groups  could  accomplish  a lot. 
Face-to-face,  door-to-door  organizing  could 
improve  education,  prevent  youth  violence 
and  foster  economic  development.  Organiz- 
ing has  less  obvious  benefits,  too:  new 
friendships  and  a sense  of  community. 

It’s  not  easy,  though.  Most  clubs  don’t  last, 
and  some  that  do  leave  out  many  residents. 
There’s  a lot  of  work  involved  and  a lot  of 
mines  that  could  sink  an  aspiring  organization. 
Nevertheless,  someone  has  to  get  things  going. 

Getting  started 


How  do  you  get  people  to  give  up  valuable 
time  and  involve  themselves  in  something  new 
— people  who  have  busy  lives,  may  not  speak 
each  other’s  languages  or  may  be  recently  ar- 
rived and  unsure  how  long  they’ll  stay,?  One 
thing  is  guaranteed:  They  won’t  come  out  by 
themselves.  You  have  to  go  get  them. 

First,  you  need  a place  to  hold  a meeting. 
The  York  Street  groups  started  in  living 
rooms,  but  local  churches,  schools,  community 
centers,  even  laundromats,  have  worked  for 
others.  Don’t  hold  the  meeting  off  the  block 
except  as  a last  resort  : attendance  varies  inver- 
sely with  distance.  Meetings  should  be  fun, 
too. 

Pot  lucks  bring  out  more  people.  My 
mother-in-law,  Louise  Carter,  an  organizer  for 
40  years,  says,  “people  may  feel  they  don’t  have 
much  to  say  or  have  many  ideas  to  contribute. 
But  they  all  know  they  can  contribute  food.” 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  relying  on 
leaflets  to  get  the  word  out,  because  most 
people  don’t  respond  to  written  material. 
You've  got  to  talk  to  people  on  the  street  or 
knock  on  their  doors.  Speaking  to  a diverse 
group  of  a dozen  or  so  will  get  you  started;  then 
that  group  can  reach  out  to  everyone  else.  At 
the  first  meeting,  you  can  choose  issues  to  work 
on,  or  just  plan  to  get  more  people  and  choose 
issues  later. 

Diversity  or  death 

Generally  speaking,  homeowners  are 
more  likely  to  participate  than  renters,  and 
English-speakers  more  likely  than  non- 
English-speakers.  You  have  to  get  some  of 
everybody,  though.  Anyone  you  leave  out  will 
come  back  to  haunt  you.  All  leaflets  should  be 
with  the  Spanish  text  on  top,  because  non- 
English  readers  won’t  read  to  the  bottom  of  an 
English-language  leaflet.  Meetings  must  be 
bilingual,  too. 

If  you  don’t  have  a good  cross-section  of 
block  residents  by  the  second  meeting,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  include  them  later.  The  club  will 
be  on  its  way  to  becoming  de  facto  exclusion- 
ary. And  exclusionary  groups  don’t  solve  many 
problems.  So  it’s  worth  the  special  effort  to 
bring  in  reluctant  people.  The  family  that  lit- 
ters their  steps  and  throws  loud  parlies  every 
weekend  could  be  a problem,  or  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  a club’s  most  enthusiastic  supporters. 
Knock  on  every  door. 


Photography 

Fiestas  de  Quinceanera.  Other  Occasions. 
Family  Portraits.  Couples.  Children. 

WEDDINGS 

George  Azar  510/849-9119 
Joe  Hakim  415/285-4849 
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HISPANIC  HERITAGE  MONTH 
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The  Mission  Cultural  Center 

in  collaboration  with  the 

Mexican  Cultural  Center 

of  the 

Gral.  Consulate  of  Mexico  in  San  Francisco 


AMERICA  HOY,  500  AflOS  DESPUES 
AMERICA  TODAY,  500  YEARS  LATER 

Works  by  44  artists  representing  5 continents  and  22 
nations;  coordinated  by  Trama  Visual  AC  of  Mexico 


GALERIA  • MUSEO 
MISSION  CULTURAL  CENTER 
2868  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco 
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by  Claudia  Lunstroth 

To  honor  the  accomplishments  of 
Latinos  in  the  United  States,  the  federal 
government  in  1988  declared  September  15  to 
October  15  Hispanic  Heritage  Month.  While 
most  Mission  residents  don’t  need  an  official 
reminder  of  the  rich  cultural  heritage  of 
Latinos  (and  many  may  be  offended  by  the 
idea),  there’s  no  reason  not  to  take  advantage 
of  the  special  events  being  planned.  An  event 
worth  making  time  for,  for  example,  is  the 
reading  that  is  sponsored  by  the  Hispanic  Re- 
search Center’s  Bilingual  Press  and  will  be 
hosted  by  Modern  Times  Bookstore  on  Sep- 
tember 17. 

Alejandro  Murgufa,  long  time  Mission 
resident  and  nationally  recognized  poet,  fiction 
writer,  and  political  activist,  will  read  with  poet 
Bernice  Zamora,  who  is  a Stanford  graduate 
and  a professor  at  Santa  Clara  University. 
Both  critically  acclaimed  authors  have  been 
published  by  Bilingual  Press,  a small  press 
based  in  Arizona  that  focuses  on  literature  by 
U.S.  Hispamcs. 

“It’s  important  to  talk  about  heritage," 
says  Murgufa,  who  feels  the  contributions  of 
Chicanos  and  other  Latinos  is  the  U.S.  are 
undeniable.  “To  be  accurate,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  Latino  literary  heritage  goes  back 
to  the  1500s  and  before,”  he  explains,  men- 
tioning the  writings  of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
other  explorers  and  settlers. 

Though  the  Bay  Area,  and  much  of 
California,  already  has  a strong  year-round 
appreciation  of  Latino  culture,  the  media  is 
much  more  likely  to  focus  on  immigration 
problems  than  on  Latino  writers.  An  officially 
named  month  such  as  Hispanic  Heritage 
Month  gives  stores,  libraries,  and  the  media  a 
nudge  to  feature  writers  such  as  Murgufa  and 
Zamora  and  publishers  such  as  Bilingual 
Press.  While  it  is  considered  the  best  and  most 
successful  of  its  class,  Bilingual  Press  is  still 
dwarfed  by  the  advertising  mite  of  large  New 
York  publishing  houses. 

Bilingual  Press  was  formed  in  1972  and 
publishes  approximately  twelve  new  titles 
every  year  as  well  as  distributing  over  1,400 
titles  by  Hispanic  writers  from  other  publish- 
ers. Prizes  the  Press’s  publications  have  won 
include  five  American  Book  Awards  (one  by 
Murgufa),  a Western  States  Book  Award,  and 
a Pushcart  Prize. 

Murgufa  will  be  reading  from  his  collection 
of  stories  entitled  Southern  Front,  which  won 
the  American  Book  Award  from  the  Before 
Columbus  Foundation.  The  stories  were  in- 
spired by  the  author’s  time  spent  as  a volunteer 
with  the  Sandinistas  in  their  fight  against  the 
Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua.  The  SF 
Chronicle  called  Southern  Front  an  “un- 
romanticized view  of  war,  told  in  the  lush  and 
exacting  language  of  a poet.” 

Murgufa,  who  was  born  »n  Southern 


California  and  has  lived  in  the  Mission  for 
eighteen  years,  says  of  his  work;  “It  is  mostly 
fiction  about  Chicanos  and  Latinos,  but  it  has 
value  for  all.  The  stories  of  24th  Street  and 
16th  Street  are  just  as  important  as  the  stories 
of  Marin  County  and  the  Harlem  of  the  twen- 
ties. Latino  writers  make  barrios  our  barrios 
universal.” 

As  for  the  label  of  “Latino  writer”  or 
“Chicano  writer”  or  any  other  kind  of  writer, 
Murgufa  doesn’t  mind  as  long  as  it’s  not  used 
as  an  excuse.  "Everybody  in  the  U.S.  comes 
with  baggage.  Everybody  writes  from  where 
they're  coming  from,  whether  it’s  gender,  loca- 
tion, ethnicity,  etc.” 

Murgufa  might  also  read  from  hissoon-io- 
be-published  translations  of  the  poems  of 
Rosario  Murillo,  a Nicaraguan  poet.  It  is  to  be 
called  Angel  in  the  Deluge  and  will  be  publish- 
ed by  City  Lights  Press. 

Bernice  Zamora,  a leading  figure  in 
Chicana  literature,  will  read  from  her 
forthcoming  book  of  poems,  Releasing  Ser- 
pents. These  new  poems,  an  extension  of  her 
earlier  poems  in  Restless  Serpents,  show 
Zamora’s  preoccupation  with  a sense  of  self  as 
part  of  the  Chicano  community.  Lorna  Dee 
Cervantes  said  Zamora,  “as  evidenced  by  her 
tight,  carefully  crafted  poems,  proves  herself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  (if  not  the  most)  out- 
standing Chicana  poet  today  ” 

One  of  the  poems  in  Releasing  Serpents  is 
“Angelita’s  Utility" 

It  is  not  enough  I am 
A child  of  poverty 
A child  among  twelve 
A poverty  among  indigence; 

It  is  not  enough  I 
acknowledge  my  impotence, 

My  gainlessness,  my 
Inutility.  I demask 
Myself;  I disrobe; 

I rest  prostrate. 

I can  live  this  way 
Let  me  live  this  way. 

Prostrate  I can  taste 
The  ground  I disgrace; 

Naked  I can  feel  the 
Confusion  I caused; 

Unmasked  I can  see 
My  pockmarked  belly 
Grown  to  explosion. 

Let  me  die  this  way. 

Attend  the  reading  by  Alejandro  Murgufa 
and  Bernice  Zamora  not  because  of  Hispanic 
Heritage  Month,  but  because  they  offer  fine 
literature. 

Modem  Times  Bookstore,  888  Valencia  @ 
20th.  Friday,  September  17  @ 7:30  pm.  Also 
9/23  at  the  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  81  N. 
Second  St,  San  Jose.  Free. 


You  are  Welcome  at  Mission  Dental  Building  for 
all  Phases  of  Dentistry  • 2440  Mission  St.  285-9900 

1 Peter  Rengstorff,  D.D.S.  Robert  C.  Ceniceros,  D.D.S. 
Ramona  L.  Lauron,  R.D.H.  Bryan  Arant,  D.D.S. 
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GAIA  MANTRA 


POST-RAVE  SOUNDS  CENTER  OPENS  ON  VALENCIA 


by  Tim  Kcnncally 


It  means  “Earth  Chant,"  says  Klea 
Simakis  of  Gaia  Mantra,  her  Valencia  Street 
record  store.  “We  sell  music  that  makes  the 
earth  chant.  The  music  we  sell  is  a bit  more 
intelligent  and  a bit  more  like  something  you’d 
want  to  put  on  to  trance  out  to  instead  of  going 
out  to  parties  and  listening  to  all  the  aggrava- 
tion that  goes  on.  It’s  an  Eastern  thing.” 

But  don’t  mistake  Simakis,  20,  an  Ohio 
native  who  opened  the  store  lat  month  with  her 
partner  Alex  Windsor,  29.  for  a starry-eyed 
New  Ager  armed  with  a fistful  of  rhetoric 
about  the  unifying  powers  of  music.  While 
such  beliefs  definitely  reside  within  her 
philosophical  outlook,  Simakis  also  casts  a 
critical  eye  toward  the  movements  that  have 
sprung  out  of  them,  particularly  rave  culture. 

"At  the  moment.  I'm  a bit  disturbed  by  it. 
because  it’s  become  very  commercial,  and 
people  are  in  it  to  make  money,  not  to  bring 
people  together  or  to  have  a mutual  thing 
going.  It's  basically,  ‘Okay,  I’m  gonna  charge 
you  ten  dollars  to  get  in  the  dtx)r  and  take  loads 
of  drugs;  we  don’t  care  what  kind  of  music  we 
play,  we're  just  gonna  do  it.'  There’s  no  real 
heart  behind  it." 

Simakis  feels  that  the  rave  scene  is  due  for 
a fall,  or  at  least  a reconfiguration,  in  the  very 
near  future. 

"I  hope  it  does  die  and  comes  back  as 
something  completely  different.  I think  people 
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will  want  to  go  for  a calm  sort  of  thing.  There'll 
be  smaller  parties,  with  less  of  a nightclub  vibe 
going  on." 

Simakis  and  Windsor  hope  to  provide  the 


soundtrack  for  this  new  order,  with  a stock  that 
leans  heavily  toward  music  that  is  alternately 
referred  to  as  “ambient"  and  “trance." 
Windsor,  who  does  the  buying,  scours  the 


globe  in  an  effort  to  stock  the  store’s  shelves. 

So  far,  business  has  been  “a  lot  better  than 
we  expected  it  to  be,"  says  Simakis,  and  the 
store’s  clientele  is  made  up  in  no  small  part  by 
members  of  the  City's  burgeoning  DJ  popula- 
tion. 

In  an  attempt  to  further  promote  the  “am- 
bient scene,"  Windsor  and  Simakis  plan  to 
promote  parties,  beginning  next  month. 
They’ve  produced  a couple  of  in-store  events, 
but,  as  Simakis  explains,  "I  just  got  too  nerv- 
ous. There  were  too  many  people  here,  and 
it’s  a small  place.  I think  of  this  store  as  like  my 
house,  so  when  a lot  of  weirdos  start  coming  in 
and  acting  weird,  I take  it  very  personally.  I’d 
rather  just  be  at  the  door  somewhere,  letting 
people  in.” 

It’s  all  part  of  a learning  process  for 
Simakis,  who  came  to  San  Francisco  “with  the 
intention  of  going  to  college.” 

"I'm  learning  a lot  more  here  thatn  I ever 
could  have  in  a clasroom.  It’ll  never  stop, 
either.  I've  had  a lot  of  help  from  people,  and 
my  head  is  planted  firmly  on  my  shoulders. 
But  I'll  always  have  that  spirituality,  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  about  everything 
Ido." 

Gaia  Mantra  is  located  at  511  Valencia 
Street  and  is  open  Tuesday-Sunday  from  12-9 
p.m.,  eager  to  satisfy  all  of  your  trance  music 
needs. 
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OLDER-OUT  OF  PRINT-SCHOLARLY 

VALENCIA  BOOKS 
USED  & RARE 

524  Valencia  SFCA  941 10 
One  Block  From  16th  St.  BART 

Bought  & Sold 

063-6829 

Open  Every  Day  ‘Till’  10  F.M. 
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Ctub  fMaCibu 

3395  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  California  • (415)821-7395 


SALSA  CLASSES 
SALSA  CONTESTS 

Dancing  with  the  CONJUNTO  CANl 


THURSDAY: 


Dancing  with  the  Bobby  Lechuga  Orchestra 
DJ  Music  with  Mr.  Fresh 


FRIDAY,  SATURDAY  AND  SUNDAY 

Dancing  with  the  bobby  lechuga  orchcestra 


PROUDLY  PRESENTS 

SabaC\ligfit 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY 


DOG  EARED  BOOKS 

buy/sell/trade 
books,  tapes,  cd’s 
libros  en  espanol 
Mon.-Sat.  10-8,  Sun.  12-8 
I 173  Valencia  282-1901 


GRAND  OPENING  IMPORTED  DESIGNER  FABRICS 

“I  SAW  ELVIS 
HANGING  OUT  AT...” 

SAIFI 

FABRIC,  INC. 

2093  MISSION  PHONE:  864-3624 
20  TO  30 % OFF  10 % MORE  WITH  THIS  AD 
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To  the  Editor 


Is  Mum  inadverenily  contributing  to  an 
increase  in  crime  and  further  economic 
deterioration  in  the  Mission? 

Municipal  Railway  recently  announced 
that  it  plans  to  eliminate  two  bus  stops  (at  19th 
and  22nd  and  Missions  Streets)  in  what  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  say  is  the  highest 
crime  area  of  San  Francisco.  Nineteenth  and 
Mission  is  the  slop  closest  to  me  and  the  one 
that  I use  mast  frequently.  I believe  Muni  is 
increasing  the  chances  that  I will  be  mugged  or 
struck  by  a stray  bullet  in  a drive-by  shooting 
by  forcing  me  to  walk  an  extra  block  or  two  to 
get  home. 

Not  to  mention  the  effect  that  eliminating 
these  bus  stops  will  have  on  those  least  able  to 
walk  the  extra  block:  the  elderly  and  the  hand- 
icapped. 

This  short-sighted  move  by  Muni  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  further  deterioration 
of  a part  of  the  Mission  that  sorely  needs  all  the 
commerce  and  public  access  it  can  get. 

If  anything.  Muni  should  be  restoring  bus 
stops  such  as  the  one  at  17th  and  Mission  to 
promote  growth  and  prosperity  of  Mission 
Street,  not  eliminating  any  of  our  much- 
needed  bus  stops. 

Does  Muni  ever  consider  the  consequen- 
ces of  its  actions  for  the  people  it  is  legally 
bound  to  serve? 


Nicholas  Pasquariello 


To  the  Editor: 


Gary  Byrd ’s  recent  contribution  on  Mis- 
sion Street  “sidewalk  vendors"  (Aug.  ’93) 
leans  so  far  to  the  established  merchant  side  of 
the  dispute  that  it  keels  over  flat  on  its  face. 
Indeed,  the  piece  follows  a predictable  track 
for  the  “New"  Mission  News,  which,  in  a frenzy 
to  achieve  journalistic  balance,  has  recently 
championed  Frank  Morales’  lynch  mob  and 
vandalized  the  reputation  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mime  Troupe.  Cancel  my  subscription  please. 

"Balance"?  Byrd’s  piece  contains  13  lines 
in  direct  quotes  in  defense  of  the  “ambulantcs" 
(what  they  arc  called  in  the  Spanish  language) 
— none  of  which  issues  directly  from  a street 
vendor.  Double  the  drivel  is  spewed  forth  by 
so-called  legitimate  merchants.  The  number 
of  *'nes  dedicated  to  the  police,  the  permit 
board  and  health  department  campaigns 
designed  to  uproot  these  poor  souls  outnum- 
bers the  vendors’  point  of  view  10  to  1.  This  is 
hardly  “balance." 

One  simple  explanation  for  the  prolifera- 
tion of  ambulantaje  on  Mission  Street  that  the 
article  fails  to  stress:  (a)  Folks  can’t  find  work 
anywhere  else,  and  (b)  When  you’re  out  of 
work  in  Latin  America,  you  don’t  run  down  to 
the  welfare  office  or  unemployment  line  be- 
cause they  don't  exist  — you  sell  in  the  street. 


The  underground  economy  is  a time-honored 
tradition. 

I’d  also  appreciate  a bit  of  precision  in 
regard  to  Byrd’s  declaration  that  "mangos  to 
counterfeit  green  cards”  arc  available  from 
sidewalk  vendors  on  Mission  Street.  Would 
you  want  to  document  the  back  end  of  that 
equation  and  give  us  a location  — or  was  the 
"green  card”  gambit  just  gratuitous  anti-im- 
migrant sentiment  designed  to  achieve 
“balance"  and  appease  potential  New  Mission 
Nevus  advertisers? 

The  New  Mission  News  doesn’t  seem  to 
have  a clue  about  the  barrio  that  it  purports  to 
cover.  For  the  past  few  years,  your  rag  has 
pushed  a law-and-order,  up-with-thc-mcr- 
chant  class  line  that  seems  crafted  to  sell  ads 
and  maintain  the  editor/publisher  in  the  bour- 
geois lifestyle  to  which  he  aspires.  As  a student 
and  sometimes  editor  of  the  Mission  street 
sheets  since  the  mid-1960s  (does  anyone  out 
there  recall  SPARK/CHISPA?),  I sense  the 
need  for  a truly  new  neighborhood  monthly 
that  defends  the  populace  rather  than  those 
who  prey  upon  it. 


not  intended  to  cither  bash  immigrants  or  ap- 
pease potential  advertisers.  Byrd  is  no  bigot, 
and  since  he  is  an  unpaid  contributor,  he  has 
no  vested  interest  in  appeasing  advertisers. 

It  is  true  that  the  News  has  published  a 
number  of  articles  on  crime,  since  any  fool 
knows  that  crime  is  the  number-one  concern 
of  all  classes  and  groupings  of  Mission  resi- 
dents, and  a community  newspaper  should 
reflect  that  concern.  Yes,  we've  done  more 
than  a few  pieces  on  local  merchants  — so 
what?  They’re  by  and  large  gcxxl  folks,  and 


they  do  pay  the  bills  around  here.  In  the 
course  of  starting  up  your  "new”  monthly 
paper,  a task  which,  as  you  know,  makes  one's 
life  a living  hell,  be  sure  and  explain  to  the 
merchants  how  they're  preying  on  the  people. 
Socking  you  in  the  nose  will  get  their  minds  off 
their  troubles  for  a while. 

lastly,  how  docs  one  both  aspire  to  and 
maintain  a bourgeois  lifestyle? 


I lave  a nice  day. 
Victor  Miller 


Felicidades, 
JOHN  ROSS 


The  Editor-in-Chief  responds: 


Damnation,  Mr.  Ross;  in  what  Matomoros 
bat  cave  did  Trotskyitc  Devil  worshippers  play 
fast  and  loose  with  your  mind?  To  begin  with, 
the  News  has  never  championed  lynch  mobs; 
neither  to  my  knowledge  has  Frank  Morales 
led  one,  nor  is  he  likely  to.  If  he  docs,  you'll 
read  about  it  here  first.  The  News  did  not 
vandalize  the  reputation  of  the  San  Francisco 
Mime  Troupe;  wc  took  them  to  task  for  at- 
tacking a youth  soccer  program  that  wanted 
them  to  share  a portion  of  Dolores  Park.  You 
may  find  the  lynch  mob  leaders  you  are  so 
concerned  about  among  the  bigoted  group  of 
properly  owners  the  Mime  Troupe  rallied  to 
its  cause.  If  there  is  some  politically  correct 
doctrine  of  Mime  Troupe  infallibility  (that  pas- 
ses for  gospel  among  the  pinheaded  Left) 
which  has  been  called  into  question,  I am 
monumentally  unconcerned.  And  cancel  your 
subscription  to  what?  You  never  parted  with 
coin  in  this  regard  and  have  now  forfeited  your 
right  to  the  discount  rate  offered  to  mean- 
spirited  old  poets. 

As  to  Gary  Byrd’s  article  on  street  vendors, 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  comments  by 
the  police,  the  permit  board  and  health  depart- 
ment campaigns  against  the  vendors  was  in- 
tended to  demonstrate  the  labyrinthine 
expensive  process  and  harassment  the  ordi- 
nary street  vendor  is  forced  to  put  up  with. 

I cannot  say  where  Mr.  Byrd  got  his  infor- 
mation about  the  availability  of  green  cards  on 
the  street  (since  he  has  now  relocated  to 
Prague),  but  if  it  was  a bit  of  hyperbole,  it  was 
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USED  BOOKS  • SEARCH  SERVICE 

New  Books  Daily 
Reasonable  Prices 

572  Valencia  St. 
between  16th  & 17th  Sts.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
863-9933 


OUR  HOURS: 
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qRAVITY  SPOT 


LATE  FOOD 
EVERY  FRIDAY 
& SATURDAY 
TILL  3 AM. 


1136  VALENCIA 
(22MD&  23ED) 
282  * 4271 


...Finding  us  is 
half  the  fun... 
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WOMEN'S 

Culture 


by  Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Letalien 

A long  time  ago  a playwright  named 
Euripides  wrote  a play  called  Medea.  The  story 
was  based  on  an  ancient  myth  of  a witch/pries- 
tess/goddess  who  charmed  snakes,  who  had 
the  power  to  lull  dragons  to  sleep,  who  worked 
rituals  of  rejuvenation  and  immortality.  She 
often  used  magic  in  collaboration  with  Jason  of 
the  Argonauts.  Sometimes  the  collaboration 
had  bad  endings.  This  myth  has  come  through 
the  centuries  in  Euripides'  version,  which 
portrays  Medea  as  a vengeful,  jealous  sor- 
ceress whose  motivations  ultimately  push  her 
to  murder  her  children  in  a fit  of  jealous  rage. 
Jason  was  about  to  dump  Medea  to  marry  a 
sweet  young  girl  to  give  himself  heirs.  He 
wanted  to  be  king  and  his  sons  to  be  kings. 

This  is  a complete  turnabout  from  the 
original  story.  Euripides  was  bribed  to  change 
the  story.  It  was  not  Medea  who  killed  her 
children  but  the  Corinthians  who  had  become 
suspicious  of  witchcraft  as  a result  of  Greek 
patriarchal  propaganda  as  represented  by 
Jason  of  the  Argonauts.  If  he  stayed  with 
Medea,  he  would  have  to  follow  the  mainline; 
he  could  not  be  king,  only  Medea  could  be 
queen  and  her  daughters  the  future  queens. 
Exposing  this  lie,  this  jealousy  of  patriarchal 
avarice  is  not  enough  to  alter  the  damage  done. 

Often  when  something  is  an  illusion,  it  is 
called  a “myth."  Sometimes  the  word  is  used 
to  describe  a lie.  But  myth  is  actually  a powerful 
expression  of  reality,  understanding,  way  of 
being,  knowledge.  Myths  often  originate  from 
or  entwine  with  principles  of  magic  that  in- 
fluence how  we  are  in  the  world,  the  cosmos. 
Myths  answer  and  define  our  purpose,  part, 
ethics,  origins.  Euripides’  alteration  of  the 
Medea  myth  has  significantly  altered  the  way 
in  which  mothers  are  with  their  children,  par- 


ticularly with  daughters. 

The  lie  (usually  mistakenly  referred  to  as 
myth)  in  the  partial  truth  of  the  patriarchal 
system  is  that  the  fathers  are  the  scary  ones. 
They  have  the  muscle  mass  to  do  great  bodily 
harm;  they  control  the  institutions;  they  are 
mast  often  the  child  molesters,  rapists,  bat- 
terers, oppressors.  Yet,  the  unnamed,  invisible 
collaborators  in  this  abusive  dysfunction  have 
been  the  mothers  who  claim  not  to  know  what 
the  fathers  are  doing.  They  have  also  been 
primarily  responsible  for  the  gender  role 
socialization  of  children;  boys  are  loud  and 
aggressive,  girls  are  soft-spoken  and  demure, 
etc.  While  they  have  been  victims,  mothers  also 
have  been  known  to  murder  the  spirits  of  their 
children.  They  have  also  physically  killed  their 
children  in  desperate  acts  of  powerless  rage. 
When  mothers  have  not  been  the  primary 
abuser,  they  have  been  sightless  and  silent  col- 
laborators in  the  abuse  inflicted  on  their 
children. 

In  the  larger  society,  our  mother  models 
have  gaslighted  us  with  statements  like:  I’ve 
never  experienced  discrimination  as  a woman; 
I don’t  trust  women;  he’ll  change  his  ways,  give 
him  another  chance;  men  are  more  interesting 
company  than  women.  The  daughters  have 
been  hemmed  in  by  statements  like:  don’t  get 
so  excited;  be  polite;  wait  your  turn;  keep  your 
clothes  clean.  And  when  the  daughters  don’t 
comply,  we  have  been  beaten,  abandoned, 
screamed  at,  punished  — often  by  mothers. 

It  is  not  easy  to  admit  this,  to  cop  to  the  lie 
that  mothers  are  nurturers,  teachers,  when  in 
fact  they  have  often  been  the  humiliators,  en- 
forcers, abusers.  It  is  painful  to  admit  that  in 
going  contrary  to  our  origins,  damage  and  suf- 
fering have  been  heaped  onto  generations  of 
daughters.  It  is  hard  to  allow  that  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  misogynistic  ways  of  the  sons  and 


fathers  has  occurred  because  of  the  mothers’ 
participation. 

Slowly  things  are  changing.  Women  move 
from  victimization  to  empowerment.  The 
silences  arc  being  broken,  the  secrets  revealed. 
Daughters  are  beginning  to  voice  what  hap- 
pened between  them  and  their  mothers.  This 
is  not  about  heaping  blame  onto  mothers.  It  is 
not  about  forgiving  the  mothers  who  defend 
themselves  by  saying  “we  did  the  best  we 
could.’’  Certainly  the  daughters  did  the  best  we 
could  and  still  got  hit  for  it. 


The  healing  will  come  by  encouraging  our 
daughters  to  admit  that  this  best  was  not  good 
enough;  that  damage  has  been  done,  wounds 
inflicted.  With  this  admission,  the  healing  can 
begin,  not  the  revenge.  There  is  no  revenge.  It 
is  up  to  the  daughters  to  take  response-ability 
and  say,  “This  stops  here,  now,  with  me."  No 
more  lies,  no  more  abuse,  no  more  mistrust  of 
other  women.  Just  stop  it  and  move  on,  away 
from  the  acceptance  of  victimization  and 
toward  the  encouragement  of  empowerment. 


Good  Vibrations 


BOOKS  AND  TOYS  FOR  CROWN  UPS 

We  carry  the  these  Spanish-language  books  on 
sexuality  for  women,  parents  and  kids: 

Hablemos  Acerca  del  s-e-x-o 
Periodo 

El  lenguaje  de  la  iexualidad  para  la  mujer 

As  well  as  our  fascinating  collection  of  sexual  self-help 
and  erotic  books,  videos  and  toys. 

1210  Valencia  (between  23rd  and  24th  Streets) 

Open  every  day  1 1 a.m.  - 7 p.m.,  550-0827 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FREE  EATS  CHART 
SEPTEMBER  1- OCTOBER  31,  1993 


NAME,  LOCATION,  PHONE  NUMBP.R  SUNDAY  MONDAY  TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY  THURSDAY  FRIDAY  SATURDAY  NOTES 


1 ALl  SAINTS'  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
1350  Waller  St  (near  Masonic) 

552-1122  (meal  information),  621-1862  (office) 

Brunch 

10  30-11  00am 

2 DINNER'S  READY 

Philadelphia  Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church 
2520  Bush  St  (between  Scott  & Divisadero) 

469-9042 

Lunch 

12:00-1 :30pm 

Lunch 

12  00-1  30pm 

Lunch 

12  00-1  30pm 

Lunch 

12  00- 1 30pm 

VEGETARIAN 

Entire,  salad,  bread  & punch 

3 FIRST  BAPTIST  Cl  nJRCII 

l ) N Plo/a  in  front  of  old  Federal  Building 
(50  Hyde  St ) 863-3382 

Dinner  the  second 
& third  Sat  of  the 
month  4 30-5  00pm 

Soup,  bread  and  fruit 

•4  F'(X)I)  NOT  BOMBS 

Civic  Center  Plaza  (Polk  St  hetween  drove  & 
McAllister),  Golden  Crate  Park  (bv  Haight  & Slam  an) 

330-5030 

6 00-7  (X)pm 
Civic  Center  Plaza 

12  00-1  00pm 
6 00-7  00pm 
Civic  Center  Plaza 
12-lpmG  G. Park 

12  00-1  00pm 

6 00-7:U0pm 
Civic  Center  Plaza 

12  00-1  00pm 

6 00-7  00pm 
Ci  vie  Center  Plaza 

12:00-1  00pm 
6 00-7  00pm 
Civic  Center  Plaza 

12  00-1  00pm 
6 00-7  00pm 
Civic  Center  Plaza 

6 00-7  00pm 
Civic  Center  Plaza 

VEGETARIAN  Soup&  bread  Meals 
often  start  late  When  it  rams,  Civic  Center 
Plaza  meals  arc  serv  ed  under  the  arcade  of 
Bill  Graham  Auditorium,  99  Grove  St 
(between  Polk  & I -arkin) 

•5  GLIDE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  |8(Xl-9  00am 

3 30 Ellis  SL  (at  Taylor)  441-6501  (office.  M-F  9-5)  1 12  00-1  00pm 

771-4232  (crisis  lme.  M-F  10am- 5pm)  1 

8 00-9  00am 
12  00-1  00pm 
4 00-5  30pm 

8:00-9  00am 
12  00-1  00pm 
4 00-5  30pm 

8 00-9  OOorn 
12:00-1  00pm 
4 00-5  30pm 

8 00-9  00am  8 00-9  00am 

12  00-1  00pm  12  00-1  00pm 

4 00-5  30pm  4 00-5  30pm 

8 00-9  00am 
12  00-1  00pm 

Sandwich  & chip,  (to  go)  provided  after 
lunch  Sunday  & Saturday 

6 1 1A1GI IT-ASHBl TRY  F(X)I)  PR<  X.RAM 
1525  Waller  St  (near  Belvedere) 

566-0366  | 

Lunch 

12  30-1  30pm 

Lunch 

12  30-1  30pm 

Lunch 

12  30-1  30pm 

Lunch 

12  30-1  30pm 

VEGETARIAN  alternative  Volunteers 
welcome  at  8am  Families  eat  at  1 1 30am, 
physically  handicapped  people  at  noon 

•7  H<  )SPflAi  ri  Y 1 IOUSF  YOUTl  I CENTER 

290  Turk  (near  I-cavenworth)  749-2 1 39  (M-F  9-5) 

Lunch 

12  00-1  00pm 

Lunch 

12:00-1  00pm 

Lunch 

12  00-1  00pm 

Lunch 

12  00-1  00pm 

Lunch 

12  00-1  00pm 

Only  for  youths  20  & under 
Sandwich,  juice  & fruit 

X MARTIN  DEPORRES 

225  Polrcro  Ave  (near  16th  St ) 

552-0240 

Brunch 
9:00-10  30am 

Breakfast 
6:00-7  30am 

Breakfast 
6 00-7  30am 
Lunch 

9 00am -2  00pm 

Lunch 

12:00-3 :00pm 

Breakfast 

6 00-7:30am 
Lunch 

12  00-3  00pm 

Breakfast 
6 00-7  30am 
Lunch 

12:00-3  00pm 

Lunch 

12:00-3  00pm 

VEGETARIAN  alternative  Wed  & Fn 
Breakfast oatmeal  & herb  tea  Lunch  a 
hearty  soup,  except  Tucs  (broth  & bread) 
Medical  services  Tuesday  12-1  30pm 

*9  MISSIONARIES  OF  CHARITY 
1330  4th  St  (at  3rd  St  ) 

821-9687  (9am-noon.  3 30-7pm) 

Dinner 
3 :00-5  00pm 

Dinner 
4 45-6  00pm 

Dinner 
4 45-6  00pm 

Dinner 
4 45-6  00pm 

Dinner 
4 45-6  00pm 

Dinner 
4 45-6  00pm 

Short  prayer  before  meals  Soup  & sand- 
wiches 

•10  NEW  AWAKENING  OUTREACH  MINISTRIES 
1022  New  hall  St.  (near  Kirkwood)  826-7709 

Lunch 
1 00-3  00pm 

Entree,  vegetable,  salad,  fruit  & punch 

11  NINETEENTH  AVE  BAPTIST  CHURCH 
U N Plaza  in  front  of  old  Federal  Building 
(50  Hyde  St)  564-7721 

Dinner  the  fourth 
Sat.  of  the  month 
4 30-5  00pm 

Soup,  bread  & fruit 

12  PASQUA  FOOD  PROJECT 

Bocddcker  Park  Recreation  Center 

240  Eddy  St  (near  Jones)  255-7997 

Breakfast 
7 00-1 0 00am 

Eggs,  bread,  coffee,  fruit  & pastry 

1 3 PRIMER  A IGLESIA  BAUTISTA  DEL  SUR 
976  South  Van  Ness  Ave  (near  21st  St ) 

647-1000 

Breakfast  the  first 
Sun  of  the  month 
8 00-9  00am 

A full  breakfast 

• 14  ST  ANTHONY  S DINING  ROOM 
45  Jones  St  (near  Golden  Gate) 

241-2600 

Lunch 

10am- 12  30pm 

Lunch 

10am- 12  30pm 

Lunch 

1 0am- 12  30pm 

VEGETARIAN 

Lunch 

10am-12  30pm 

Lunch 

10am- 12  30pm 

Lunch 

1 0am- 1 2 30pm 

Lunch 

10am- 12  30pm 

VEGETARIAN  lunch  on  Wed  Showers, 
laundry , & other  services  available  call  for 
more  information 

1 5 ST  JOI  IN  S AFRICAN  ORTHODOX 
(ONE  MIND  TEMPLE) 

35 1 Divisadero  St  (near  Oak)  62 1 -4054 

Lunch 

3 30-4  30pm 

Lunch 

2 30-3 :30pm 

Lunch 

12  00-2  00pm 

VEGETARIAN  Sun  & Mon  beans, 
ncc,  vegetables,  salad,  fruit  & bread 
Wed  noodle  soup  & bread 

16  ST  PE'M  R & PAUL  CATI  ft )LIC  CHURCI I 

666  Filtwrt  St  (on  Washington  Square)  421-0809 

Sandwich 
4 00-5  00pm 

Sandwich 
4 00-5  00pm 

Sandwich 
4 00-5  00pm 

Sandwich 
4 00-5  00pm 

Sandwich 
4 00-5  00pm 

Sandwich 
4 00  -5  00pm 

Sandwich 
4 00-5  00pm 

A simple  sandwich  for  people  of  North 
Beach 

i7  THIRD  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

1399  McAllister  St  (near  Pierce)  923-0259 

Lunch 

12  30-1  30pm 

Meat,  vegetables,  salad  & dessert 

IX  TRUE  HOPE  CHURCH  OF  GOD  IN  CHRIST 
950  Gilman  Ave  (near  Griffith) 

822-5626 

Lunch 

1200-1  00pm 

Guests  asked  to  attend  sermon 
12  00-12  45pm.  meal  at  12  50pm 
Meal,  vegetables,  bread  & dessert 

• 1 9 UNITED  CDUNCII . OF  HI  JMAN  SERVICES 
At  Icnderloin  Self-Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gale 
(fit  l urk)  822-5067 

Dinner 

4 00pm  until  food 
runs  out 

Meat  entree  with  vegetables 

•indicates  important  changes  since  8/3 1/93  We'd  like  your  corrections,  comments,  or  additions  for  our  next  bimonthly  update  Please  call  648-3222 

This  chart  may  he  reproduced  freely  (but  revised  only  with  permission) 

CI993  Free  Print  Shop,  San  Francisco 
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THE 
ACUPUNCTURE 
FILE 

Do  YOU  Need 
Acupuncture? 


by  Sally  McMullen,  L.Ac..  D.N.B.A.O 


M, 


Lost  medical  problems  definitely 
respond  to  acupuncture.  It  works.  You  may 
have  wondered,  “If  acupuncture  really  works, 
why  doesn’t  my  Western  doctor  recommend 
it?”  Some  Western  doctors  do  not  know 
enough  about  acupuncture  to  recommend  it. 
This  is  changing. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  physicians  are 
happy  to  refer  their  patients  to  acupuncture.  I 
have  worked  with  M.D.'s,  dentists,  chiroprac- 
tors, and  physical  therapists.  In  fact,  I know 
Western  physicians  who  get  acupuncture  tre- 
atments regularly,  as  well  as  sending  their  pa- 
tients to  acupuncturists. 

Does  health  insurance  cover  acupunc- 
ture? Sometimes  yes,  sometimes  no. 
Coverage  depends  on  your  policy.  If  you 
belong  to  a plan  that  provides  its  own  doctors, 
such  as  an  HMO  plan  like  Kaiser,  then  you 
must  choose  from  that  plan’s  list  of  doctors. 


However,  most  private  insurance  com- 
panies, the  kind  where  you  chose  your  own 
doctor,  will  pay  for  acupuncture.  The  best  way 
to  find  out  is  to  call  your  insurance  company 
and  ask  them.  I often  double -check  an  insur- 
ance company's  policy  on  acupuncture  for  my 
patients.  Sometimes  an  insurance  company 
will  pay  for  acupuncture  when  I ask  the  right 
questions.  Many  acupuncturists  perform  this 
service  for  their  patients. 

A typical  insurance  company  will  pay  for 
treatments  from  a licensed  acupuncturist  and 
will  pay  reasonable  charges.  Often  they  will 
pay  80-100%  of  the  acupuncturist’s  fees. 

Medi-CAL  pays  for  two  acupuncture  treat  - 
ments  per  month.  However,  Medi-CAL  pays 
painful  conditions  only.  (Not  allergies,  high 
blood  pressure,  etc.)  Although  the  amount 
that  Medi-CAL  pays  per  treatment  is  low, 
some  acupuncturists  will  accept  Medi-CAL 


ust. choose  from  that  plan's  list  ot  doctors.  patients  as  a service  to  their  community.  In  the 


long  run,  this  service  is  beneficial  to  the  patient 
and  the  community  because  the  medical  prob- 
lem is  often  nipped  in  the  bud,  thus  avoiding 
very  costly  procedures  down  the  line. 

Unfortunately,  Medi-Care  does  not  pay 
for  acupuncture  at  this  point.  This  is  because 
there  is  no  nationwide  policy  for  the  coverage 
of  acupuncture — there  is  a different  policy  in 
almost  every  state.  I sincerely  hope  that  this 
changes  because  my  elderly  patients  on  fixed 
incomes  now  have  to  pay  for  acupuncture  out 
of  their  pockets,  and  it  is  a hardship  for  some 
of  them.  Acupuncture  is  beneficial  for  many 
seniors,  especially  those  with  chronic  pain,  such 
as  arthritis,  so  I think  it  should  be  covered  for 
Medi-Care  patients.  And,  it’s  cost  effective. 
(Tell  Bill  Clinton  and  Hillary.) 

What  kinds  of  problems  can  be  treated  by 
acupuncture? 

Musculoskeletal  Problems  such  as  os- 
teoarthritis and  rheumatoid  arthritis,  as  well  as 
joint  pains  of  unknown  origin;  any  sprains  and 
strains;  stiff  neck;  back  pain;  muscle  spasms; 
swelling  from  an  injury;  and  tendon  problems 
such  as  carpal  tunnel  syndrome. 

Allergies,  including  asthma,  eczema,  hives, 
hayfever,  and  sinus  problems. 

Circulatory  Problems.  Acupuncture  can 
hhelp  some  nervous  conditions  which  affect 
the  heart,  including  bradycardia,  angina  pec- 
toris, palpitations,  and  tachycardia.  It  can  also 
help  chronic  cold  hands  and  feet.  It  can’t  erase 
varicose  veins,  but  it  can  eliminate  the  ac- 
companying aches,  stinging  and  cramps. 

★★★★★★★★★★★ 


EL  CAPORAL 
DISTRIBUTING  CO. 

FINEST  QUALITY  FOOD 

The  best  Mexican  imports  to  service  Bay  Area  restaurants.  Delivered  free  to  your  door. 

(510)569-5656  • 


Acupuncture  can  also  help  Gas- 
trointestinal problems,  Genitourinary 
problems.  Chronic  headaches,  Nerve 
problems,  and  Addictions.  But  more  about 
those  problems  next  month. 


More  questions?  Call 
Sally  McMullen,  L-Ac., 
at  (415)  550-7732. 


-k  ★★★★★★★★★ 
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HIGH  BLOOD 
PRESSURE? 

• Call: 

(415)626-1464  for 

information  regard- 
ing paid  clinical  re- 
search study. 


^NZA  Nir4 


USED  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 

BUY  OK  TRADE 


"We  are  all  i/i  the 
gulter.  bul  some  of 
us  are  looking  at 
the  stars  " 

-Oscar  Wilde 


Hours:  Noon  lo  9 pm  Daily 

David  Gaines 
Wayne  Holder 

J6S6  20lh  Street  (at  Guerrero) 
San  Francisco,  CA  648-0957 


Mission  District 
Home  Owners 
Do  you  need: 

* A new  roof 

* Sewer  repairs 

* New  rear  stairs 

* Electrical  repairs 

* Hot  Water 

* To  correct  a Code  Violation 

If  you  own  and  occupy  your  own  home  and 
your  income  fall  wiihin  certain  guidelines 
you  may  qualify  for  a City  sponsored  CERF 
loan. 

(Example:  a family  of  four  may  make  up  to 
$39, 920  per  year). 

How  the  Loan  program  works:  The  maximum  amount 
of  Ihe  loan  is  $7,500  and  the  minimum  is  $250  The 
Loans  are  interest-free,  deferred  payment.secured 
by  a deed  of  trust  benefiting  the  City,  and  due  and 
payable  upon  sale  or  transfer  of  the  title  to  the 
property  or  termination  of  the  owner's  occupancy. 

You  may  be  required  to  provide  information  to  the 
City  to  substantiate  that  the  property  remains  owner 
occupied  and  is  not  being  used  as  a rental. 

For  more  information  call:  Lucy  Pineda  at 
Mission  Housing  Development  (fy 
(415)  864-6432. 
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■ Two  truckloads  of  fresh  merchandise  daily, 

* 2000  fresh  items  stocked  daily 

■ 1000  feet  of  great  clothing  starting  at  95  l 

■ Baby  clothes  starling  at  65  « 

■ Furniture,  toys,  TV's,  electrical  items,  kitchenware, 
collectibles,  shoes,  dishes,  beddding  and  more 

■ Jewelry,  accessories,  books 

■ 100  different  pair  of  shoes  added  daily 

■ Dressing  rooms  provided  i 

■ Bright,  clean,  organized  store 

■ Like  a garage  sale  every  day  of  the  week! 


square  feet  of  furniture  up  in  our  mezzanine 


Since  1973  - the  "BIG  ONE"  In  the  NORTN  MI55IOM 
In  the  landmark  Redlck  Building 

2101  Mission  Street  Hours 

comer  of  17th  Street  9AM  to  8PM  - Mon  - Pri 

| | -■  a. . 9AM  to  6PM  - 5at. 

OOA  A 1 11AM  to  6PM  - 5un. 


A second  hand  department  store  with  quality  clothing  for  men.  women  and  kids 
Open  seven  days  a week  with  easy  access  to  BART  & MUNI 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4 

Do  you  eat  tongue  on  the  first  date?-  be 
there  for  the  birth  of  a new  pop-cultural  move- 
ment: the  spoken  word  band.  99  Hooker, 
Asbestos  Removal  Crew  and  Bohipinks,  the 
three  bands  behind  the  new  Heaving  in  Ton- 
gues CD  compilation.  Opening  act  will  be  the 
ever-popular  dyke-in-drag  duo  Zanne  and 
Sabrina.  Komotion  2779  16th  St.  10  pm.  $4-5 
Call  861-6423. 

Eye  walk  the  Mission-  a walking  tour  of 
the  nearly  200  murals  in  the  Mission  district. 
Conducted  by  the  Precita  Eyes  Muralists. 
Meets  at  348  Precita  Avenue  1:30.  $1-3.  Call 
285-2287.  Also  on  the  1 1th,  18th  and  24th. 

Southern  comfort-  Latin  music,  featuring 
Estrenos  (new  song/Mexican)  and  Ollu  Gaga 
(contemporary  folk  music).  Pena  del  Sur 
2870-A  22nd  St.  9:30  pm  $4-5  donation.  Call 
550-1101. 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  5 

Vulcan  babes  in  bondage-  Cecelia  Tan 
reads  from  her  book,  Telenaihs  Don’t  Need 
Safe  Words,  described  as  “het-bi-homo-pan- 
sexual  leathersex  science  fiction."  Good 
Vibrations  1210  Valencia  8 pm. 

Call  974-8980.  Free. 

Opera!  Opera!  Opera!-  the  Ina  Chalis 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  11 

Sistahs  for  a Brother-  Benefit  for  the 
Tede  Matthews  Fund.  Readings  by  Dorothy 
Allison,  Sara  Levi  Calderon,  June  Jordan, 
Cherrie  Moraga  and  Adrienne  Rich.  SF 
Women’s  Building  3543  18th  St.  7:30  pm.  $7- 
25.  Call  431-7363. 

Original  Bay  Area  Music  Festival-  rock, 
latin-rock,  flamenco,  jazz,  Afro-Cuban.  Mis- 
sion Cultural  Center  2868  Mission  St.  4-8  pm. 
$5.  Call  695-6970. 

Finley  on  film-  “The  Genius,”  a comic 
experimental  narrative  feature  film,  starring 
Karen  Finley.  ATA  Gallery  992  Valencia  8:30 
and  10:30  pm.  $5.  Call  824-3890. 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12 

Voice,  volts  and  strings-  vocals  and 
electronics  by  Pamela  Z and  harp  by  Barbara 
Imhoff.  Radio  Valencia  1199  Valencia  St. 
8:30  pm.  $5.  Call  826-1 199. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13 

For  dogs  who  dare-  open  mike  at  Falling 
Dog  Cafe.  3591  20th  St.  8:30  pm.  Call  826- 
8820.  Free. 


op=3  £ 


• Hand-building  and 
wheel-throwing 
classes 

• Low-fire, 
raku,  and 
high-fire  reduc- 
tion 

• Fees  include  a two- 
hour  weekly  class,  all 
materials,  and  additional 
studio  time 

• For  more  information,  call  431-6296 

NEXT  CLASSES  BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER  11TH 


MISSION  CAMERA  SHOP 

• Color  and  Black  & White  Developing 

• Camera  Sales  and  Camera  Repairs 

• Dark  Room  Supplies 

• Retouching  and  Hand  Coloring 

• Slides,  Prints,  Super  8 or  Regular  8 

Movies  onto  Video  Cassettes 

1089  Valencia  Street  (near  22nd) 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
(415)  641-8396 


Opera  Ensemble  performs  excerpts  from 
Fidelio  and  La  Traviata,  featuring  the  New 
Mission  News’s  own  Jeanette  Szudy.  Com- 
munity Music  Center  544  Capp  St.  3 pm. 
$3-8.  Call  647-6015. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6 

Yer  yah-yahs  get  out-  record  release  party 
for  Yah-Yah  Littleman.  Free  champagne 
while  it  lasts.  Above  Paradise  11th  and  Fol- 
som. 9 pm.  Call  861-6906.  Free. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7 

Jorge  and  Alejandro  read  it  up-  Sal- 
vadorean poet  Jorge  Argueta  and  poet  and 
fiction  writer  Alejandro  Murguia  read  from 
their  works,  which  document  the  Latin 
American  experience  in  the  United  States  and 
Central  America.  Intersection  for  the  Arts 
446  Valencia.  8 pm.  $4.  Call  626-ARTS. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8 

Talk  dirty  to  me-  Ms.  Carol  Queen,  a 
former  peep  show  worker,  and  Mr.  D.  Wright, 
a world  class  sexy  talker,  conduct  a low-pres- 
sure class  in  erotic  verbal  communication.  In- 
cludes good  old-fashioned  smut.  $20  pre- 
registration.  Good  Vibrations  1210  Valencia. 
8 pm.  Call  974-8980. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  9 

Martian  all-stars- 16  performances  show- 
casing short  works  by  the  best  of  The  Marsh 
performers.  Featured  first  are  Kate 
Bornstein,  Regina  Brunig,  Kate  Perry  and 
Chris  Pray.  The  Marsh  1062  Valencia.  8:30 
pm.  $8-12.  Call  641-0235.  Different  shows 
Sept.  16-19  and  23-26. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10 

My  dad  did  genocide-  Jose  Barreiro  reads 
from  The  Indian  Chronicles,  a historical  novel 
based  on  the  life  of  Diego  Colon,  the  adopted 
son  of  Columbus.  Modem  Times  Books  888 
Valencia.  7:30  pm.  Call  282-9246.  Free. 

Look  out  for  the  plummeting  chihuahua- 
Local  Heroes,  world  folk  beat,  perform  one  or 
all  of  these  musical  styles  for  free.  Falling  Dog 
Cafe  3591  20th  St.  8:30.  Call  826-8820.  Also 
on  the  17th  and  24th. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  14 

The  Devil  in  the  Mission-  Louie  Garcia 
Robinson  reads  from  his  novel  The  DEVIL 
Delfina  Varela  & The  Used  Chew,  a satirical 
work  about  middle  class  Mission  District 
Mexican  Americans  in  pursuit  of  the 
American  dream.  Modern  Times  Books  888 
Valencia  St.  7:30  pm.  Call  282-9246.  FREE. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15 

Brainstorming  with  Wise  Fools-  kickoff 
event  for  six  weeks  of  free  community 
workshops  with  Wise  Fool  Puppet  Interven- 
tion. Build  giant  puppets  and  masks  for  this 
years  Chasky  and  Day  of  the  Dead  Celebra- 
tions. The  theme  focuses  on  AIDS.  7-9:30  pm. 
395  Valencia  St.  Call  905-5958. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16 

Snapshots  from  the  asylum-  Madine  Ish’s 
critically  acclaimed  show,  with  grotesque 
power  and  delivery  reminiscent  of  Roseanne 
Arnold.  Some  pretty  darn  funny  stuff  about 
insane  asylums,  car  accidents,  recovery,  stan- 
dup  comedy  and  more  recovery.  “There’s  life 
on  the  other  side.  Get  on  with  it."  The  Marsh 
1062  Valencia  8:30  pm.  $8-12.  Call64t-0235. 
Runs  through  the  19th. 

Hot  Sommers  Night-  Queen  of  Erotic 
Performance  Robbi  Sommers  tells  steamy 
stories  of  lesbian  erotica  complete  with  cos- 
tumes and  props.  Old  Wives  Tales  1009 
Valencia  8:00  pm.  $3-10  donation.  Call  821- 
4676. 

Another  hot  item-  Frisco  Dancers,  a group 
of  nine  women  dancers,  bring  burlesque  dance 
back  to  the  Victoria  Theatre,  as  well  as  other 
styles  of  erotic  dance.  2921  16th  St.  8:30  pm. 
Tickets  are  $12.50,  available  through 
BASS/Ticketmaster  outlets,  or  call  (510)  762- 
BASS,  or  get  them  at  the  door  one  hour  before 
curtain.  Runs  through  Sept.  26. 


FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17 

Priestess  knows  best-  lecture/slide  show 
looking  at  world  traditions  that  highlight 
women’s  spiritual  leadership.  Women’s 
Building,  in  the  Harriet  Tubman  Room  3543 
18th  St.  7 pm.  $3-25.  Proceeds  benefit 
Women’s  Building  Project.  Call  (510)  845- 
8835. 
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Keith  and  Clara  shake  their  stuff-  Edge 
Festival  begins  with  dance  performance  pieces 
by  Keith  Ilcnncssy  and  Clara  Kirkwood.  Foot- 
work Studio  3221  22nd  St.  8:30  pm.  $10-12. 
Call  824-5044.  Also  performed  on  Saturday 
the  18th. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18 

Bluegrass  music-  the  Vidalias.  Radio 
Valencia  1 199  Valencia  St.  6-9  pm.  Call  826- 
1199.  Free. 


Wigglemnnia-  opening  and  benefit  for  the 
Friends  of  Chimalapas  at  the  new  head- 
quarters of  Yahoo  Compost  (the  worm 
people).  Lots  of  great  but  yet -to-be -disclosed 
entertainment.  968  Valencia  7:30  pm.  Call 
282-WORM. 

The  last  temp-tation  of  Komotion-  the 
R-word  that  rhymes  with  “save?”  Call  it  what 
you  will,  but  there’ll  be  hot  dance  music  by 
Planet  6 Sound,  postindustrial  funk  and  video 
by  Process  and  contemporary  Butoh  dance  by 
Flesh  & Blood  Mystery  Theatre.  Benefit  for 
the  new  Progressive  Temp  Workers’  Union. 
Komotion  2779  16th  St.  10  pm.  $5.  Call  861- 
6423. 


Mexican  bus  mural  tour-  3 1/2-hour  tour 
of  San  Francisco’s  mural  heritage.  Includes 
light  refreshments.  Meet  the  bus  at  Chevy’s  at 
Howard  and  4th  Streets.  12:00  noon.  $25  per 
person.  Call  285-2287. 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  19 

Ina  Chalis  strikes  again-  The  Ina  Chalis 
Opera  Ensemble  performs  operatic  works  of 
Tchaikovsky.  Community  Music  Center  544 
Capp  St  3 pm.  $3-8.  Call  647-6015. 

STREET  FAIR-  Mission  Cultural  Center 
celebrates  25  years  of  the  Neighborhood  Arts 
Program  with  a street  fair  on  24th  St.  between 
Mission  and  Capp.  Entertainment  provided  by 
a wide  variety  of  folks,  including  the  Mascaritas 
Puppet  Theater.  Call  821-1246 


TUESDAY,  SEP!  EMBER  21 

Virtually  philosophy-  Michael  Heim, 
known  as  "the  philosopher  of  cyberspace," 
gets  all  lathered  up  about-  an  epistomologi- 
cal/ontological  cataclysm.  Something  we 
should  all  spend  some  time  thinking  about  for 
sure.  Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia  7:30 
pm.  Call  282-9246.  Free. 


WEDNESDAY  SEPTEMBER  22 


$8-12.  Call  282-6024.  Also  on  the  24th,  25th 
and  26th. 

FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  24 

Twisted  sisters-  California  Contemporary 
Dancers  perform  "The  Brides  of  Bernarda,’’ 
which  examines  the  passion,  intrigue  and 
jealousy  of  five  daughters.  Based  on  the  play 
by  Federico  Garcia-Lorca.  Music  composed 
by  H.  Villa-Lobos.  New  Performance  Gallery 
7 pm  $10-12.  Call  221-7452. 

Get  Edgy-  Second  weekend  of  the  Edge 
Dance  Festival,  with  OnSitc  Dance  Company, 
Knee  Jerk  Dance  Project  and  others.  Foot- 
works Studio,  3321  22nd  St.  8:30  pm.  $10-12. 
Call  824-5044.  Also  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25. 

Critical  Mass  bike  rally-  Justin  Herman 
Plaza  5 pm. 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  25 

Another  other  cinema-  short  films  by 
women,  including  Tears  of  Rage.  MflSQChlfrUl 
and  Medical  Science,  A is  for  Abuse. 
Strengh  and  others.  ATA  992  Valencia.  8:30 
pm.  $5.  Call  824-3890. 

For  Puerto  Rico-  Latin  music  and  poetry: 
Piri  Tomas,  Luis  Echevarria,  Ronald  Rosario, 
Tomas  Enguidanos.  Pena  del  Sur  2870-A 
22nd  St.  $4-5.  Call  550-1 101. 


SUNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  26 


Pam,  Babs,  Eda  and  Beasts-  classical 
music  by  Pamela  Z and  Barbara  Imhoff,  plus 
F.da  Maxym’s  Beasts  of  Paradise.  Sounds  in- 
triguing, no?  Radio  Valencia  1199  Valencia 
St.  8:30  pm.  $5.  Call  826-1 19*7. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  27 


NOW  OPEN 

from 

10  AM  to  2 AM 

Esperanza’s  Bar  & Grill 

NICARAGUAN  APETIZERS 

Kitchen  Coming  soon 

HAPPY  HOUR'  S 
4 pm  - 6 pm 


(415)  206-1405 

80 -29th  Street  • San  Francisco,  CA  941 10 

(between  San  Jose  & Mission) 


EYE  EXAM 

Great  Prices 

$29  Complete 

on  Eye  Glasses 

(Includes  Glaucoma 

and 

& Cataract  Tests) 

Contact  Lenses 

DR.  M.S.  PUREWAL  • 

Optometrist 

3130  - 24th  St  (bet.  Shotwell  & Folsom)  S. 

F.  CA  (415)648-2777 

Turn  Your  Kitchen  Scraps  Into  Rich,  Fertile  Soil.  . . 

968  VALENCIA 


Deadbeat  dramatics-  the  IOU  Theatre 
Poets  Theatre  Workshop,  with  Writer-in- 
Rcsidence  Carla  Harryman.  Improvisation 
and  on-the-spot  writing,  with  the  theme  of 
indebtedness.  Personal,  national  and  interna- 
tional debt  material  is  welcomed.  Intersection 
for  the  Arts  446  Valencia.  8 pm.  $3-5.  626- 
2787.  Also  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  28. 

Rumormongering-  Patricia  Turner, 
author  of  I Heard  it  Through  the  Grapevine: 
Rumor  ip  Afrwn-AmiTiran  Cvltvrc,  explains 
how  rumor  is  used  in  battles  against  exploita- 
tion. Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia.  7 
pm.  Call  282-9246.  Free. 


(.  . . with  the  help  of  some  Wiggly  Friends) 


vice 

282-WORM 


Steve  Pantos 

Attorney  at  Law 

Criminal  Law  & Juvenile  Law 
Immigration  Law 


BriHiant  Lady-  “The  Woman  Who  Out- 
shone The  Sun,"  a bilingual  story-telling  and 
crafts  program  at  the  Mission  Branch  Library 
for  kids  5 and  up.  3359  24th  St.  7:00  pm.  Free. 
Call  695-5090. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  23 

Cannibal  Eliot  and  the  Lost  History  of 
San  Francisco-  Hilton  Obenztnger  reads  from 
his  fictional  documentary  history  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Modern  Times  Books  888  Valencia. 
7:30  pm.  Call  282-9246.  Free. 

Publik  kulture-  a spoken  word,  techno- 
shamanic  musical  that  gives  voice  to  Pan-Latin 
identity  and  the  borderless  global  culture  of 
the  end  of  the  millenium.  Besides  that,  it’s  got 
some  really  neat,  foot-tappin’  tunes.  Per- 
formed by  Gerardo  Navarro  and  Mauricio 
Burtin.  The  Marsh  1062  Valencia  8:30  pm. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28 

Jerks  for  Jordan-  personal  hygiene  and 
self-examination  for  the  politically  herniated 
No  freaks.  Chewing  gum  acceptable.  Cafe 
Picaro.  Ask  for  Mario.  7 pm. 


WEDNESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  29 

Versification  violence?-  National  Poetry 
Slam’s  third  annual  competition.  If  you  have 
to  ask,  don’t  go.  Intersection  for  the 

Arts  446  Valencia.  9 pm.  $2-4.  Call  626- 
ARTS. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  30 

Evil  afternoon-  Hal  Sarf,  Ph.D.,  discusses 
evil,  suffering  and  human  nature.  Room  406, 
Golden  Gate  University  536  Mission  1:30  pm. 
Call  442-7830 


FREE  CONSULTATION 
863-4336 


LITERATURE  & POLITICS 
CULTURE  & COMMUNITY 

BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH  & SPANISH 


We  feature  a superb  collection  of 
international  & multicultural  fiction 


r 


BARBARA  MILLHAUSER , cert.  WBE 

1 800-698-7636  ADVERTISING  SPECIALTY  DISTRIBUTOR  FAX  1 800-481-GIFT(4438) 


10%  DISCOUNT 

On  Any  Order  (Product  Only)  of 
Specialty  Imprinted  Promotional  Gifts. 

This  coupon  has  no  expiration  date,  but  original  must  accompany  order  with  purchaser's  signature 

Thank  you.  We  look  forward  to  serving  you. 


888  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94 lli) 

(415)  282-9246 
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YAH  YAH  LITTLEMAN 


and  Miami  a couple  of  years  ago. 

"That’s  a lot  of  fun,"  Womack  explains  of 
their  busking  habit,  "our  music  is  just  kind  of 
kooky,  and  real  happy,  and  we  try  to  get  the 
audience  involved.  We  communicate  a lot 
with  the  audience,  and  busking  on  the  street  is 
the  pinnacle  of  that.  It’s  raw.  That’s  how  we’ve 
gotten  a lot  of  our  fans.” 

Their  regualary  scheduled  club  dates  are 
not  without  their  share  of  spontaneity,  either. 

"We’ve  always  got  a bunch  of  crazy  ideas 
going  around,  and  sometimes  they  come  out 
live.  We’re  a very  spontaneous  band  live.  It 

gets  really  insane.  John  will  swing  from  rafters 
— literally." 

You  can  see  John  Walter  and  company 
swing  from  the  rafters  at  the  Paradise  Lounge 
on  September  (for  their  record  release  party) 
and  on  September  25  at  the  New  College  of 
California,  in  a benefit  gig  for  the  school’s 
Media  Lab.  Also  appearing  at  the  benefit  Al- 
phabet Soup,  Red  Meat  and  Zircus. 


by  Tim  Kenneally 

Imagine  the  Violent  Femmes  circa  1983, 
jacked  up  on  cheap  cramk  and  hellbent  on 
documenting  the  entire  history  of  music  in  the 
space  of  a single  song,  and  you  might  start  to 
grasp  the  concept  of  Yah  Yah  Littleman. 
Manic,  rapid-fire  snare  drum  patterns,  the 
happy-go-lucky  thumpity  thump  of  a stand-up 
bass,  and  an  acoustic  guitar  that  isn’t  so  much 
strummed  as  it  is  strangled  into  submission 
mark  the  band’s  approach  to  composition,  as 
does  a tendency  toward  left-field  juxtaposi- 
tions of  seemingly  incompatible  genres. 

It’s  an  approach  well  represented  on  their 
recently  released  single,  “Heaven,”  which 
often  sounds  like  nothing  so  much  as  an 
episode  of  “MTV  Unplugged”  featuring 
Minor  Threat. 

"It  sounds  like  we  do,"  says  drummer  Dar- 
ren Womack  (who  is  joined  in  the  band  by 
bassist/vocalist  John  Walter  and 
guitarisi/vocalist  Jim  Ko),  “we  just  basically 
went  into  the  studio  and  played  live.  I think  it 
came  out  really  warm-sounding." 

All  three  band  members  were  childhood 
acquaintances  in  their  hometown  of 
Springfield,  Illinois,  but  only  began  to  play 
together  in  their  present  configuration  after 


Womack  moved  to  San  Francisco  from 
Anaheim,  where  he’d  been  putting  in  time  with 
another  band,  in  1991.  Since  then,  they’ve 
developed  a reputation  for  eccentric  spon- 
taneity, perhaps  most  prominently  displayed  in 
the  band’s  fondness  for  busking  (street  play- 
ing). Besides  frequent  busking  gigs  in  the  city, 
they  also  undertook  a tour  that  brought  them 
to,  among  other  places,  Texas,  New  Orleans 


2491  MISSION  ST.  (21  St) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  9411 
(415)  285-4334 

MIDDLE 
EASTERN 
FOOD 

ESPRESSO, 
CAPPUCCINO, 
LUNCH  SPECIALS 

MONDAY  THRU  FRIDAY 
7:30  AM  - 6:00  PM 
SATURDAYS  8:00  AM  - 5:00  PM 

WE  SPECIALIZE  IN 
CATERING 


AT  THEMOVIES? 

WE  NEED  LEGAL  PLACES 
//HERE  WE  CAN  CO  TO 

PI 55  ON,  SHOOT  IN,  SHIT  ON , 
CUT  INTO  AND  WASH  OFF. 


INTER- 
IISSION 


RIGO  q3 


l^J  LU 


5 YEARS  INTO  THE  FUME 
A HD  IT'S  1118.  /IT  THE. 
INTERSECTION  OF  18thSI 
AND  BIOHAZARD  (ex-bRyant), 
'0  OLD  FRIENDS  RE-MEET.* 


V 


/So  YoVm 
[working 

FOR  THEM 
ALSO. 


If  L: 


, yyHP/ 

'DOING  some  Grain 
[tissue  TRy-OUT 
.for  The  PC-1* L 


I HEAR  /ou...  f>H IT  If 
HAKES  ME  MISS  THE 
OLD  SCHOOL  DA/S, 
WHEN  ONLY  MANGOS 
WERE  BEING 
8LEHC 


J/'WELL.. 
'WE’RE  ALU 
MA NCOS 
NOV/-- 


S I HEA 
HAKE 5 
OLD  5 
V/HEI 
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THE  WAVE 


Sure,  the  media  boys  had  a “human  inter- 
est” orgy  during  sweeps  week,  waxing  maudlin 
about  “the  plight  of  these  forgotten  victims  on 


by  Frank  Deadbeat 

^]R.cmember  when  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  “Biotek  Zone”  were  an- 
nounced in  1993,  only  eight  years  ago?  People 
here  in  the  Mission  District  were  afraid  that 
none  of  the  10,000  new  jobs  to  be  created  by 
the  development  would  go  to  local  residents, 
but  two  years  later,  with  construction  of  the 
Zone  almost  complete,  a spokesman  for 
Biotek  addressed  a gathering  of  community 
organizers  and  residents  to  calm  such  fears. 
Standing  in  a $500  suit  before  that  motley 
assemblage,  the  spokesman  announced  that 
nearly  all  10-000  jobs  would  be  filled  by 
workers  “born  and  bred”  in  the  Mission!  They 
would  be  filled,  in  fact,  by  “industrial 
humanoids"  genetically  engineered  in  on-site 
laboratories:  one-thousand-pound  human 
monsters  aptly  dubbed  “Forklifts";  stationary, 
plug-in  “PCPeople”  (affectionately  nick- 
named “The  Borg”);  “Electronic  Repair  Tech- 
nicians" with  a multitude  of  long,  thin,  highly 
dexterous  tendrils  in  place  of  clumsy,  old-style 
fingers;  armor-plated,  porcupine-like 
“Security  Personnel"  able  to  shoot  their  quills 
for  a distance  of  100  yards... "Cool,  huh?" 

Predictably,  the  room  exploded  into  out- 
rage. The  spokesman  bore  the  slings  and  ver- 
bal arrows  of  community  indignation  for  as 
long  as  he  could;  then  the  poor  man  lost  his 
temper. 

"WHERE’S  YOUR  NEVER-ENDING 
LIP-SERVICE  TO  ’DIVERSITY’  NOW? 
WHAT  ABOUT  YOUR  FREAKING 
RAINBOW  SPIRIT?" 

Eight  years  later,  anno  2001,  I can  walk 
into  my  favorite  working-class  bar  in  the  Biotek 
Zone  and  see  most  of  the  industrial  specimens 
represented  — a female  Forklift  flatters  me  by 
checking  my  I.D.  at  the  door  — but  this  bar 
caters  mostly  to  the  Termite  Crew.  They’re 
not  bad  guys,  the  Crew,  once  you  get  past  the 
shock  of  those  big  while  termite  heads  sticking 
up  out  of  their  blue  collars.  Can  they  help  it  if 
they’ve  been  engineered  to  literally  eat 
people’s  homes  out  from  under  them  to  make 
room  for  further  expansion  by  Biotek.  At  least 
they’re  under  orders  not  to  dine  on  any  build- 
ing erected  before  1906. 


caught  in  yer  mandible!" 

"Thanks,  Fred."  Joe  removes  the  morsel 
using  a prehensile  antenna;  swallows  it  with  a 
beer  chaser.  “Gotta  go,  boys.  Can’t  keep  the 
Queen  waiting!”  (The  Queen,  rumor  has  it, 
weighs  8,000  tons,  and  is  warehoused  on  the 
grounds  of  Biotek  in  a windowless  concrete 
building  known  as  "The  Mound”.) 

"Watch  out  for  them  slit-mouths!"  Fred 
calls  after  the  departing  Joe  — referring  to  a 
recent  wave  of  “termite  bashing"  perpetrated 
by  a vicious  gang  of  humans  known  as  Histori- 
cal Preservationists.  It  seems  that  Biotek  has 
bred  too  many  termite  boys;  some  of  the 
younger  ones  — unemployed,  too  young  to 
mate  with  the  Queen  — have  been  sneaking 
out  of  The  Mound  at  night  to  nibble  on  the 
choicest  old  Victorians.  Of  course,  the  news 
media  spends  far  more  time  reporting  on  these 
“acts  of  vandalism”  than  on  the  thousands  of 
people  who  have  been  made  homeless  by 
“Authorized  Termite  Crews”. 

Good  news:  most  of  the  new  homeless  are 
dying  of  cancer  caused  by  radiation  leaking 
from  the  Nuclear  Medicine  Lab  in  the  Zone. 
Bad  news:  they  aren’t  dying  fast  enough. 


that,  public  sympathy  seemed  to  shrivel. 

"Goddamn  cancerous  dying  homeless 
bum!  If  I give  him  a dollar  he’ll  just  spend  it 
on  booze!" 

Lately  there  have  even  been  rumblings  of 
a “final  solution”:  something  stirred  up  in  the 
vats  — things  muttered,  overheard  in  execu- 
tive tekkie  bars  — “Project  Shoggoth"  — 
"Operation  Tsunami,  a.k.a.  The  Wave”.  Just 
wild  rumors,  of  course.  You  can’t  believe  such 
things  unless  you  see  them  on  the  t.v.  news. 

So  what’s  that  sound  coming  from  the 
street?  Like  people  running,  screaming  — a 
stampede?  I look  out  the  door  to  see  a gaggle 
of  Japanese  tourists  run  by,  cameras  bouncing 
on  their  chests.  One  turns  around  and  points 
up  at  the  sky,  at  whatever  it  is  that’s  blotting 
out  the  sun  — "Tsunami!"  he  shrieks,  and 
snaps  a picture  before  resuming  his  panic 
flight. 

The  bar  grows  silent.  Antennae  twitch. 
Probably  these  humanoids  know  more  about 
“Project  Shoggoth"  than  they've  been  willing 
to  tell  me  in  my  capacity  as  reporter  for  the 
New  Mission  News.  I’d  better  go  see  for 
myself. 


And  there  it  is:  THE  WAVE  OF  THE 
FREAKING  FUTURE,  rearing  up  out  of  the 
Biotek  Zone,  towering  high  above  the  neigh- 
borhood, black  and  glistening  as  molten  tar  but 
unmistakably,  unspeakably  alive— a slow-mo- 
tion  tidal  wave  of  pure  malignant  cancer  eating 
everything  in  its  path  — absorbing  people, 
businesses,  streets  — and  at  its  foaming  crest, 
a seething  congeries  of  constantly  arising  and 
dissolving  eyes  — Good  Lord!  Il  sscsmg!  — 

#*!$@%? 

I wake  up  sweating,  heart  pounding. 
Thank  God,  it  was  only  a dream.  I pat  my  chest 
to  make  sure  I'm  still  here,  and  lam:  120  years 
old  and  healthy  as  a horse  — on  my  third  heart . 
my  fifth  liver  — beat  twenty  separate  cancers 
(twelve  of  them  caused  by  the  sheer  number  of 
x-rays  involved)  — grew  hair  — enlarged  my 
penis  — all  thanks  to  the  medical  technologies 
made  possible  by  Biotek.  If  only  I could  stop 
having  these  damned  nightmares...but  then, 
bad  dreams  are  a small  price  to  pay  for  a 
perfect  world,  right? 

I get  up  without  waking  the  nineteen-year- 
old  Bridgette  Bardot  clone  in  bed  next  to  me; 
pour  myself  a drink  and  step  out  on  the  bal- 
cony. Ah,  what  a splendid  view.  Steel  towers, 
tiered  and  scalloped,  rise  to  a silver-spangled 
sky.  Huge  domes  of  some  opaque  plastic 
reflect  the  stars.  Enormous  billboards  adver- 
tise vacations  on  the  moon.  Tomorrow  morn- 
ing, in  the  little  green  park  below,  the  Biotek 
Pre-School  For  Children  Of  Proles  will  meet, 
and  perfect,  sturdy  little  tykes  will  dance  in  a 
ring  around  a glittering  steel  statue  of  the  DN  A 
Double  Helix  — it  being  the  symbol  both  of  the 
uniqueness  of  each  individual,  and  of  the  chain 
of  commonality  linking  all  humanity  together. 
Armed  with  this  evangel,  we  have  made  the 
earth  a paradise;  we  have  conquered  the 
heavens. 

"Mon  Amour?"  I turn  to  see  young 
Bridgette  on  her  hands  and  knees  on  the  bed, 
giving  me  that  famous  Come  Hither  look 
“We  make  a Western,  yes?  I play  ze  horsie?" 

I hold  out  my  hand  — “Come  here,  my 
love." 

We  stand  together  on  the  balcony,  young 
Bridgette  and  I — nude,  proud,  blonde,  im- 
mortal — gazing  out  upon  the  glonous  tri- 
umph of  enlightened,  rational  human 
progress. 


FOOD  TO  GO 

Tacos-Burrit os-Chile  Relleno 
Enchiladas-Came  Asada-Flautas 


TRY  OUR 

WHOLE  WHEAT  TORTILLAS, 
ROWN  RICE  AND  BLACK  BEAN 


699  Valencia  St.  (@  18th) 
552-4429 


Open  10  - 10  Daily 


2859  MISSION  St.  (Bet  24th  & 25th  Sts.)  • 648-6698 


i 


CASA  VALENCIA 


Furnished  rooms  for  rent  in  the 
sunny  Mission. 

Full  time  manager. 

Laundry  rooms. 

Close  to  shopping  and  all  forms  of 
public  transportation.  All  utilities 
included,  except  telephone. 

Staff  on  duty  24  hours. 


For  more  information  call  552-0825 


READY  MADE  FRAMES 


ORIGINAL 

ART 


826-2321 


FOR  SALE 

at  affordable  prices 


OPEN  FROM 

11  am  to  7 pm  / Monday  - Thursday 
10  am  to  6 pm  / Friday  - Saturday 


934  Valencia  St.,  (at  20th  st.)  San  Francisco 


BAY  AREA’S  BEST  BURRITO " 

- SF  BAY  AREA  GUARDIAN 


EL  TOKO 

17th  & VALENCIA 

OPEN  DAILY 
11:00  AM  TO  10:00  PM 

Taquiza 


TAQUERIA 


3071  - 16th  Street 
Bet.  MISSION  & VALENCIA 
OPEN  DAILY 
11:00  AM  TO  12:00  PM 


Fresca  y Rapida 


